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NEWSPAPER readers—or, at any 
rate, the vast majority of them 
—were startled on Wednesday 
morning by the publication of two 
letters which had passed between Sir William Har- 
court and Mr. John Morley in reference to the future 
leadership of the Liberal party. Sir William Har- 
court referred to the discussions which had been 
raised, or which it was proposed to raise, on this sub- 
ject. So far as it affected himself, he declared that 
he felt no anxiety. His resolution was fixed to 
undertake no responsibility, and to occupy no posi- 
tion the duties of which it was made impossible for 
him to fulfil. After taking credit for himself and for 
Mr. Morley for the fact that after the defeat of 1895 
they had not abandoned a defeated army to its fate, 
but had rallied the broken ranks, and defeated the 
Education Bill of 1896, Sir William declared that he 
was not, and would not consent to be, a candidate 
for any contested position, and he repudiated as 
false the insinuation that he had allowed personal 
considerations to influence public action, or had ever 
insisted upon proscribing anyone. If he had arrived 
at the conclusion that he could best discharge his 
duty in an independent position in the House of 
‘Commons, Mr. Morley would agree with him that a 
disputed leadership, beset by distracted sections and 
conflicting interests, was an impossible situation. 


PUBLIC AFFAIRS: 
AT HOME, 





Mr. MORLEY, in his reply, declared that he could 
not feel the smallest surprise that Sir William 
Harcourt had at last found it impossible to keep 
silence in a situation that might well have become 
intolerable to him. He bore testimony to the fact 
that at no single point since Mr. Gladstone's retire- 
ment had Sir William been actuated by any 
other motives than those of genuine public 
and unselfish zeal for the interests of the party. 
He attributed the greatest of the legislative 
successes of the late Government to Sir William, 
and was confident that every colleague who 
shared the party councils since the disaster of 
1895 would join him in recognising the patience, 
persistency, and skill with which Sir William had 
laboured to reconcile differences of opinion and 
promote unity of action. Liberals were now asked 
to dismiss all this from their minds for no other 
reason than that Sir William had not been able to 
work political miracles and to achieve party im- 
possibilities. Mr. Morley, for one, felt bound to 
say how entirely he sympathised with the feelings 
that had inspired Sir William Harcourt’s letter. 
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THE WEEK Ir is somewhat difficult to understand the cause 
, of the appearance of these remarkable letters at the 


present moment. Thatthere hasbeen grave dissatisfac- 
tion, notonly among Liberals in the House of Commons, 
but Liberals generally, over the disorganised state of 
the party, and the failure of the Opposition last 
session to avail itself of many opportunities that 
were offered for criticising the policy of the Govern- 
ment, cannot be denied; but we have no reason to 
suppose that this dissatisfaction is felt more strongly 
now than it was six months ago. On the other 
hand, it is noteworthy that the leadership of the 
party has been mentioned, rather than discussed, at 
several Liberal meetings of late, though we cannot 
recall any instance in which the reference to 
this matter was avowedly unfriendly to Sir 
William Harcourt. Possibly the immediate cause 
of the letter we have described was the fact 
that the Nottingham Liberal Association had 
given notice of its intention to raise the question of 
the leadership at the meeting of the National 
Liberal Federation, which was to be held in 
Birmingham yesterday. We are, unfortunately, 
unable to comment upon yesterday's proceedings at 
Birmingham, but it is notorious that from no part 
of the country, and from no responsible Liberal 
organ, has any support been accorded to the proposal 
of the Nottingham delegates. It is, indeed, hinted 
in Mr. Morley’s letter that some subterranean 
intrigues against Sir William Harcourt have led 
him to the decision at which he appears to have 
arrived. If that be the case, it is to be hoped that light 
will be thrown upon these alleged intrigues. At 
present the public is wholly ignorant of their 
existence. 





THE resignation of Sir William Harcourt has, of 
course, been the chief topic of the Liberal speeches 
made since it was announced. Recognition of his 
services to the party has been very general, but 
the speakers have thrown little direct light on 
the present situation, and still less on the future. 
Sir Edward Grey, speaking at North Shields on 
Wednesday evening, was careful to preface his 
remarks by a statement that they expressed solely 
his own personal views. After finding the cause 
of the resignation, though with some doubt, in the 
impending discussion at the National Liberal 
Federation, he distinguished two aspects of the situa- 
tion, the personal and the political. To Sir William 
Harcourt’s personal services to the party, and 
his consideration for his colleagues—including Under- 
Secretaries—Sir Edward Grey testified emphatically, 
and from his own experience. As regards the 
political aspect of the situation, he admitted that 
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Sir William Harcourt’s position had unquestionably 
had its difficulties; but even greater difficulties had 
beset Lord Rosebery’s position in 1894, and Mr. 
Morley might well have used this latter instance to 
enforce his moral. As to the future, a leader must 
be able to lead and to command the allegiance of his 
party ; and, unless the party were ready to find such 
a leader and to follow him, the question had better 
be left undiscussed. 


LorpD GEORGE HAMILTON’s comments on the 
situation display singular ineptitude—not to use a 
much harsher term. Speaking to his constituents 
at Ealing on Thursday evening, he started with a 
profession of abundant generosity towards the 
Liberal party in its present situation. Then he 
declared that, unlike the Conservatives, Liberals 
had no sense of gratitude or loyalty; that Mr. 
Gladstone’s retirement had been received by 
the Liberal Press with satisfaction; that Lord 
Rosebery had been got rid of by the paper 
that had welcomed him most cordially; and 
that now Sir William Harcourt had been ousted 
“*because he failed to give satisfaction to a particular 
clique.” It was all the fault of the introduction of 
the Home Rule question into the Liberal programme. 
The value of Lord George Hamilton’s criticism may 
be judged by comparing his eulogiums on Tory 
gratitude with the history of Sir Stafford Northcote’s 
elimination from the House of Commons. But the 
statement as to Mr. Gladstone’s retirement is 
a perversion of the truth. Throughout the country 
the Liberal Press then expressed deep regret at 
that event, and the expression was absolutely 
sincere. 


Ir will be remembered that Mr. Chamberlain, in 
his speech at Wakefield last week, brought a very 
sweeping charge against the Liberal Publication 
Department. That department, he alleged, had 
issued a paper professing to draw a contrast between 
the promises made by Unionists before the General 
Election and their subsequent performances. “ Of 
course,” said Mr. Chamberlain, “they do not give 
the true promises, and they do not give the true 
performances.” To this serious allegation Mr. 
Birrell, as chairman of the Publications Department, 
replied in The Times of Saturday. He enumer- 
ated the promises mentioned in the leaflet to 
which Mr. Chamberlain referred, and gave the 
statement as to the subsequent performances. These 
furnished a complete refutation of the charge of 
untruthfulness made in such sweeping terms by the 
Colonial Secretary. It is interesting to note that 
Mr. Chamberlain, whose own veracity has thus been 
directly impugned, has remained silent under Mr. 
Birrell’s rejoinder, though Mr. Jesse Collings has 
made a grotesque attempt to answer Mr. Birrell 
by saying that a private member, on a Wednesday 
afternoon, introduced a Bill dealing with one of the 
subjects (Better Houses for Workmen) on which the 
Government has as yet failed to fulfil its promise. 


THE Peace Conference initiated by the Czar can 
best be made a success by showing, through a great 
popular movement in these islands, that his proposal 
is cordially welcomed by the mass of the British people. 
Much has been done during the past two months 
towards such a demonstration, as is shown by the par- 
ticulars published in yesterday's Daily News. Towns’ 
meetings, backed by municipal authority, have been 
held in some fifteen of the great towns of England, 
not to speak of the smaller places; great labour 
organisations, councils of the Free Churches, and 
other bodies also of a representative character, have 
joined in expressions of satisfaction and of hope. 
But much more must be done if the demonstration is 
to be at all complete. More towns’ meetings must be 
held in the first place, and some excellent suggestions 
for giving effect to their deliberations are also made 





by the Daily News. Each meeting, it suggests, 
should pass an address both to Lord Salisbury 
and to the Czar, and appoint a representative to 
serve on a National Committee. This Committee 
should seek to present the National Address to the 
Czar in person ; and there is little doubt that they 
would succeed in their efforts. In any case, its 
members should visitithe various European capitals, 
and get into touch with public opinion in them. 
Such a plan of action would go far towards silencing 
our English Jingoes, and dispelling the suspicions 
with which, thanks to our ultra-Imperialists past 
and present, English policy is commonly regarded 
on the Continent. 


Mr. CourRTNEY delivered an address at the Royal 
Statistical Society on Tuesday afternoon which was 
in substance a salutary, if rather exaggerated, 
warning against the hopes of new and valuable 
markets in Africa which our Imperialists, from 
Mr. Chamberlain downwards, delight to set 
forth. The Congo State, he pointed out, was 
guaranteed against the interference of Foreign 
Powers ; its difficulties could only be domestic. But 
they were fatal tu its welfare. The native popula- 
tion would not stand European control, and the 
European officials could not stand the climate. No 
trained Civil Service could, therefore, be formed on 
the pattern of our own in India. There were no 
means of paying the officials adequately, and 
they were compelled by their personal interests, as 
well as by the habits of the natives, not merely 
to use forced labour, but to hunt for slave- 
porters like any Arab trader. The railway which 
was to replace porterage had been made at a cost of 
£2,500,000, and its tariff was so high as to prohibit 
traffic. The chief exports were ivory and rubber, 
neither of which could last; and the commerce of 
Belgium had profited by its new market to the 
extent of seven-tenths per cent. per annum. As a 
philanthropic adventure the success of the colony 
was mixed; as a commercial undertaking it was a 
failure. The address is substantially true, but 
not quite decisive. The mere fact that the 
State cannot pay proper salaries goes far to 
explain why the men and the system break down 
alike; a retired non-commissioned officer, or a 
man who has failed in Europe, is scarcely likely 
a priori to stand the African climate. Nor can 
either the natives, or the climate, or the possibilities 
of the Congo region be fairly compared with those 
of Sokoto or Uganda. But we have no real evidence 
that the commercial possibilities of even these 
districts compare favourably with those of tropical 
regions outside Africa—not to speak of those of 
China. 


THE constitution of the New Teaching University 
of London seems likely to proceed on the lines indi- 
cated in our columns a fortnightago. The handsome 
offer on the part of University College, which we 
then were enabled to foreshadow, has now been 
definitely announced. Provided the members of that 
college approve the proposal, its Council is ready 
to place its site, land, and buildings at the disposal 
of the reconstituted University, subject only to the 
protection of the vested interests of the exixting 
teachers of the College, and to certain arrangements 
for the continuance of University College Hospital 
and University College School. No new vested 
interests of teachers are tc be created by the 
proposal, and no condition is specified as to the 
future location of the headquarters of the 
University administration. This latter question 
was before the Senate of the University of London 
for the second time on Wednesday afternoon, but 
the debate was again adjourned pending further 
inquiry as to the accommodation offered by 
the Imperial Institute for the official staff and 
special University needs. But whatever decision 
is arrived at on this point, the spirited offer of 
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University College gives good hope that the fears of 
excessive centralisation and unfair competition be- 
tween university and collegiate teaching will not be 
justified. The University, we trust, will be—as it 
should be—a Teaching University for London, with 
centres of activity in different parts of London, 
with teaching of different sorts given where it can 
be given best, and with its resources organised to 
the best advantage by their combination and 
intelligent distribution. 


ON Monday the German Minister of 
Foreign Affairs expounded to the 
Reichstag what may be called the 
official view of the foreign policy of Germany 
—a view characterised by exclusive devotion 
to German interests of the most obvious kind. 
Germany, he said, desires to preserve the peace of 
Europe, and to be friendly with each nation; but he 
indicated clearly enough that the friendship wassolely 
dominated by self-interest, and was limited in each 
case by the need of maintaining friendly relations 
elsewhere. He said as much in reference to Eng- 
land, and so Mr. Chamberlain’s hopes of an Anglo- 
German rapprochement are reduced to their due 
proportions. It is somewhat odd that, in spite of this 
pacific speech, the peace strength of the German 
army should be about to be raised by twenty-six 
thousand men and the national debt increased by 
four and a half millions sterling. Twenty-one 
years ago there was no Imperial debt; now it is 
£115,000,000. The increase is represented as due to 
strategic considerations, but it is difficult to accept 
this explanation. 


ABROAD. 


THE demonstrations of the week in Paris, alike in 
the streets and in the Chamber, seem to indicate that 
the tempest of feeling aroused by the Dreyfus- 
Picquart scandal and its various ramifications is 
beginning to die down. The “revelations” of 
Esterhazy, whatever their precise value, point to 
the conclusion that the original treachery for which 
Dreyfus was wrongfully convicted was the outcome 
of the financial straits of two officers only. Dreyfus 
was made a scapegoat, and the General Staff 
was bamboozled into suspecting him, and was 
made to commit itself so completely that it 
dare not acknowledge its mistake. The Paris mani- 
festations show a marked decline of vigour. The 
assemblage outside Montparnasse Station on 
Monday morning—originally due to the report that 
Dreyfus was about to arrive there—proved remark- 
ably inefiective, and the patriotic demonstrations 
before the Cherche-Midi Prison and at General 
Zurlinden’s official residence at the Invalides served 
chiefly to prove what MM. Millevoye and Derouléde 
have abundantly proved already, that French 
patriots have no sense of the ridiculous. The dull 
and useless speech of M. Paschal Grousset, the ex- 
Communist, in the Chamber on Monday led to a free 
fight, and exhibited the weakness of the Government, 
but also brought out again the fact that they are 
temporising, and that they are supported in doing so 
by the large majority of the House. They obtained, 
indeed, a virtual vote of confidence by 485 votes to 
78. General Zurlinden and M. de Freycinet are both 
of them evading a decision to release Colonel 
Picquart ; but their evasions, discreditable as they 
are, give no handle to the bitterest enemies of the 
Ministry. Popular excitement is feeding itself on 
rumours of dynamite plots, which are absurd, and of 
a plot to kidnap Dreyfus, which, if true, is a mere 
counsel of despair on the part of the patriots. 
Finally, the Royalists have taken up the cause of 
the anti-Dreyfusards so warmly as to discredit it 
still further with the Republican mass. 


THE outrageous proceedings of the lawless ring 
which has captured the municipality of Algiers 
ought further to open the eyes of the French 





bourgeoisie to the dangers of Anti-Semitism. M. Max 
Regis, the Mayor of Algiers, aims at ridding the 
colony of its Jews; and, accordingly, cafés with a 
Jewish clientéle have to close early, Jewish cab- 
drivers are restricted to special stands, Jewish shop- 
keepers are interfered with, and—as a final piece of 
terrorism—photographers are sent, with the conniv- 
ance of the municipal authorities, to take snapshot 
portraits of the lady customers in Jewish shops, 
for exhibition at the offices of the Antijuif. Such is 
the chivalry and gallantry of French patriots to- 
day. Now, the Jews of Algiers are an essential part 
of its commercial life; so are the foreign visitors, 
whom the Anti-Semite ring is doing its best to scare 
away. Moreover, Algeria is heavily subsidised from 
France, and the voters who have put M. Max Regis in 
power are an infinitesimal minority of the population. 
It is hardly surprising that he has been suspended 
by the Governor-General, or that his attempt to 
resign in order to stand again and be re-elected— 
after the manner of Dr. Lueger—has been un- 
successful, The excesses of Anti-Semitism must 
wear it out in France, as they are already doing in 
Austria. 


BARON BANFFY has been to Vienna to consult 
his Sovereign, and has returned with fresh assurances 
of the royal confidence and the strong probability, 
if not the certainty, that the great mass of the 
Liberal party is at his back. The Opposition, on 
the other hand—Clerical, Separatist, and Nationalist 
—is making frantic efforts to discredit him, 
issuing manifestoes by thousands to the electorate 
at large, and directing its special efforts to 
the detachment of particular sections of the 
population. The Saxons of Transylvania are the 
objects of a special appeal—which is not wonderful 
if we recollect the perfectly gratuitous efforts re- 
cently made by the Government to denationalise 
them by refusing to recognise any but the Magyar 
names of their towns—and the Croatian members 
of the Chamber have been induced to refuse their - 
support to the effort to crush obstruction ; but they 
have not, it would appear, consented to leave the 
Liberal party for good. It is stated that much of 
the opposition of the ultra-Nationalists is directed 
against Baron Banffy and M. Tisza personally, as 
the Nationalists owe the former a grudge for the 
official pressure exerted against them at the last 
election; and that, if these two statesmen could 
be got rid of, a compromise might be arranged. 
Baron Banffy, however, is in no mood to be forced 
out of public life, as M. Wekerlé was some years 
ago, by Clerical intrigues, and it is estimated that 
the signatories to the guarantee of indemnity for 
violation of the Constitution will give his Ministry 
a clear majority of 88. The fact is, the crisis is too 
serious for the political classes of Hungary to allow 
them to respect the forms of law. The Nationalist 
Opposition have thrown away a chance of making 
their country the predominant partner in the Dual 
Monarchy. But they must not be allowed to enslave 
it to the Clericals of Vienna, or to reduce the vigorous 
Parliamentary life of Hungary to the disgraceful 
plight which Thursday’s scene in the Reichsrath 
once more shows that it has reached in Austria. 


THE prospect in Spain seems a little less un- 
promising, though the fact that most of the infor- 
mation accessible comes by way of Paris may 
suggest that it should be received with reserve. It 
is clear, however, that the great financiers of that 
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city, who are the chief holders of Spanish securities, 
will do all in their power to secure that Carlism 
shall get no aid from French sympathisers, 
and that the frontier shall be infinitely better 
guarded than it was during the last Carlist war 
under the MacMahon régime. The Spanish Ministry, 
too, has some fifty thousand men under arms 
in the disaffected provinces; and this show 
of vigour is probably the only condition on 
which it can obtain further financial aid in France. 
It is reported, also, that the coalition of dynastic 
parties against the Republicans and Carlists—which 
is the only safeguard from revolution—is soon to 
be achieved; even Sefior Romero Robledo and 
General Weyler are likely to fall into line; and the 
Sagasta Ministry is to be allowed to survive—on 
sufferance—until the immediate peril is past. 





Tue Treaty of Peace between Spain and the 
United States was definitely signed on Saturday 
last, after a formal protest on the part of the 
Spanish Commissioners, directed chiefly against the 
refusal of the American Government to allow 
natives of the ceded territories the option of 
remaining Spanish subjects, or to promise either 
to continue or definitely to terminate the contracts 
for public works entered into by Spain. It now 
remains to be seen whether the Senate will ratify 
the treaty, and when : the present Senate is expected 
to accept the treaty by a narrow majority. January 
is mentioned as the probable time of discussion, and 
after March 4th, when the new Senators come in, 
a majority is certain. Meanwhile there is continued 
fighting in the Philippines between the insurgents 
and the Spanish troops, and there has been some 
disturbance between Cubans and Spaniards over the 
funeral of General Garcia at Havana. 


Tue Nicaragua Canal question has been before 
Congress this week without much result. Rival 
’ Bills, more or less favoured by the Administration, 
are under discussion in the Senate and the House, 
Essentially, both propose that the United States 
shall make and control the canal; and it is hoped 
that England will consent to such a modification of 
the Clayton-Bulwer Treaty as will permit this to 
be done. The treaty has given so much trouble in 
the past that a revision of it would seem to be 
desirable; but it must be made clear that our 
commercial interests shall not suffer by the change. 


Tue Armenian massacres may or may not recur, 
but the children left orphans four years ago have 
to be provided for, and the American missionaries at 
Bitlis who gathered them together have good reason 
to fear that they may be compelled to cast them adrift 
through want of funds. The “Friends of Armenia” 
have undertaken the care of forty of these children, 
and now make it known that subscribers of £5 per 
annum will have a child specially assigned to each 
of them, and receive details concerning its welfare. 
The women may be helped in another way, specially 
convenient to the helper at Christmas-time, by the 
purchase of the embroideries for which Armenia is 
celebrated. These are made by them, and are on 
sale at 47, Victoria Street,S.W. Donations may be 
forwarded to the hon. treasurer of the Friends of 
Armenia, Hector Munro Ferguson, Esq , at the above 
address, and orders for embroideries, etc., addressed 
to the secretary. Cheques should be crossed “ London 
and Westminster Bank.” 


EVEN the literary skill of Mr. 
Justin McCartby has not availed 
to condense the history of Eng- 
land during the present century into one volume of 
the “ Story of the Nations” Series. It has expanded 
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If housekeepers are in earnest in wishing to benefit the unemployed in East 
London, they should buy Bryant & May’s Matches and refuse the foreign matches 
which are depriving the workers in East London of a large amount in weekly wages. 





into two, the passing of the first Reform Bill afford. 
ing a convenient point for their division. The first 
was published yesterday, under the title of 
“Modern England before the Reform Bill.” The 
volumes are illustrated, the portraits—which would 
seem to embrace a fairly representative selection— 
being mostly from those in the National Portrait 
Gallery.—Mr. Unwin also announces for next week 
“ Lithography and Lithographers,’ by Mr. and Mrs, 
Pennell, with examples of the work of most of the 
masters of the art, including a portrait of Mr, 
Pennell by Mr. Whistler. 





Messrs. LAWRENCE & BULLEN announce “ The 
Sportsman’s Year-Book,” designed as a sort of annual 
supplement to their “Encyclopedia of Sport,” 
enabling its readers to keep their knowledge of the 
subjects therein contained up-to-date.—The Scientific 
Press, Ltd., promise an edition (limited to 500 
copies) of a work on the London Water Question by 
Dr. R. Sisley, who has devoted many years to its 
study.—The Twentieth Century Press publishes in 
pamphlet form the two statements submitted in 
July and October last respectively to the Indian 
Currency Committee by Mr. Dadabhai Naoroji. 





Sirk WILLIAM JENNER, G.C.B., 
F.R.S., had been one of the ablest 
and most energetic physicians of 
his generation, as well as one of its most effective 
teachers of medicine. Of his more permanent 
services to medical knowledge, the most conspicuous 
is the distinction between typhus and typhoid, in 
the establishment of which he took the chief part.— 
Lord Newton, formerly Mr. W. J. Legh, had been 
Conservative M.P. for South Lancashire from 1859 to 
1865, when he was ousted by Mr. Gladstone, and 
for East Cheshire from 1868 to his retirement 
in 1885.—Lord Vernon was a sound Liberal who 
had done good service to British agriculture.— 
Sir Thomas Upington, C.B., some time Premier of 
Cape Colony, was a native of Cork, and (though a 
Roman Catholic) a graduateof Trinity College, Dublin. 
His death is a severe loss to the politics of his adopted 
country, whither he only migrated in 1876.—Sir 
Thomas Storey was a prominent citizen and employer 
in Lancaster, and a great benefactor to his native 
town.—Professor Paul Hinschius, of Berlin, was an 
eminent jurist, and an authority on ecclesiastical 
law.—General Calixto Garcia, one of the chief 
among the liberators of Cuba, was an able general 
whose thirty years of revolutionary activity had 
been marked by even more than the usual dangers, 
sufferings, and escapes incidental to the career of a 
revolutionist.—Mr. Walter Lacy had been one of the 
ablest comedians of his generation.—The career of 
Mr. William Black, who revealed, to readers of 
fiction, a new province and a new kind of mise-en- 
scéne, is dealt with on a later page. 


OBITUARY. 








SIR WILLIAM HARCOURT. 


——_+o0 


E believe that there is no member of the 
\ Liberal party, to whatever section of that 
party he may belong, who has not experienced 
sincere sorrow and regret on perusing the letters of 
Sir William Harcourt and Mr. Morley which 
appeared in the Press on Wednesday morning. Nor 
is it merely for the Liberal party that this sorrow and 
regretarefelt. They are felt also for the two eminent 
men who have thought it consistent with their duty 
and their own sense of personal dignity to pen these 
remarkable declarations. We have no desire to 
aggravate a situation that is painful enough in 
itself ; but we cannot pretend to ignore the fact that 
neither the tone nor the actual language of the 
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letters of Sir William Harcourt and Mr. Morley 
is what we had a right to expect from the 
writers. They have long stood high, very high, in 
the esteem of their fellow- Liberals. They have 
behind them honourable records of public service 
and private virtue. They have been regarded as 
shining examples to men less distinguished. We 
are sorry that they have now fallen short of their 
own reputation. If, as we are now told, their inten- 
tion really was to raise a grave question regarding 
the policy of the party, we deplore the fact that 
this intention was not frankly stated in the letters 
which contained so much unpleasant reading for all 
Liberals. Everybody would have recognised not 
only the right of Sir William and Mr. Morley to 
speak, but the duty of Liberals to listen respectfully 
to what they had to say. This course they did not 
follow in the correspondence published on Wednes- 
day, and we think that in failing to do so they 
fell into a grave error. As for those passages 
in their respective letters which refer darkly to 
some mysterious intrigues of which Sir William 
Harcourt has been the victim, and to agencies 
working not only in ignorance of the truth but in 
defiance of it, we can only deplore most heartily 
the fact that they have been written. They 
positively seem to invite those whom the writers 
regard as their foes to a war of personal recrimina- 
tion in which nobody can hope to gain and the 
Liberal party is most certain to suffer. We trust 
that the invitation will pass unnoticed. For the 
sake of the dignity of our public life, and also for 
the sake of the party and its interests, every effort 
should be made to confine the attention of the 
public to the real issues involved, and to permit the 
introduction of none of those matters of purely per- 
sonal relevance upon which Sir William Harcourt 
and Mr. Morley touch only too freely. 

What is the real issue at stake? Sir William 
Harcourt, bitterly wounded by certain unworthy 
insinuations against his personal action, has come to 
the conclusion that “a disputed leadership, beset by 
distracted sections and conflicting interests, is an 
impossible situation,’ and he consequently desires to 
retire from it. Mr. Morley, answering Sir William 
Harcourt’s letter, expresses his wonder at the 
reserve and self-command which Sir William has 
shown under the provocation of these unworthy 
insinuations, and sympathises fully with him 
in the view that it is time to put an end 
to the treatment of the leadership in a way so 
demoralising both to the leaders and the led. Now 
it is necessary to ask, What is the leadership which 
has been treated, according to Sir William Harcourt 
and Mr. Morley, in this humiliating fashion? It 
is the leadership of the Opposition in the House of 
Commons. So far as we are aware, Sir William 
holds no other official position than this in con- 
aection with the Liberal party. It is therefore 
against the Liberal members of the present House 
of Commons that he and Mr. Morley bring these very 
serious charges. According to their accusers, these 
Liberal members have misunderstood Sir William’s 
motives, have indulged in unworthy insinuations with 
regard to his actions, and have themselves shown 
a spectacle of “distracted sections and conflicting 
interests.” Those of us who are not actually 
members of the House of Commons cannot of course 
pronounce any opinion as to the precise measure of 
truth which there may be in these charges. It is 
difficult, indeed, to believe that they are not greatly 
exaggerated. But that is a matter upon which the 
Liberal members of the House of Commons must be 
left to speak for themselves. The painful fact is 
that they should have been subjected to these charges 
by a man whom many of them believed that they 





were following faithfully, and towards whom not one 
of them was conscious of anything that could be 
described as disloyalty. This, however, is a 
question that must be settled between Sir 
William Harcourt and Mr. Morley on one side, 
and the Liberal Opposition on the other. Itis not a 
matter that can be settled either by resolutions at 
public meetings or by articles in the newspapers. 
The outside world has known that there was dis- 
satisfaction with the state of things in the House of 
Commons, and that, towards the close of last session, 
many complaints were made by active Liberal 
members that they had not been led with sufficient 
vigour and persistency against their opponents on 
the Treasury Bench. But it has known nothing of 
the intrigues and divisions to which Sir William and 
Mr. Morley appear to point. The tone of Wednes- 
day’s letters has therefore caused at least as much 
amazement as consternation to the ordinary reader. 
If we might offer a word of advice to all parties 
concerned in this painful and unpleasant episode, it 
would be that they should treat the whole matter as 
coolly and dispassionately as possible, and that they 
should carefully refrain from anything like that war 
of recrimination and of heated personal antagonism 
to which the letters of Sir William Harcourt and 
Mr. Morley almost appear to invite them. There 
is no need to rush to any hasty resolutions. The 
meeting of Parliament is still nearly two months 
away. It will be time enough when the eve 
of the Session has arrived for the Liberal mem- 
bers to decide upon the action which they ought to 
take in consequence of Sir William Harcourt’s 
retirement. That they will have to select a new leader 
of the Opposition seems to be tolerably certain. 
We cannot do Sir William the injustice of suppos- 
ing that his letter was really a veiled ultimatum. 
Moreover, so long as that letter remains without 
explanation, it is hardly possible for the Parlia- 
mentary representatives of a great party, which 
happily has not lost its self-respect, to acknowledge 
by meek submission the accuracy of charges which, 
as they stand, seem to affect the personal honour 
of every member of the Opposition. In February 
the situation will probably be clearer, and, at all 
events, it will be much more easy to discuss it 
without passion or prejudice than is possible at this 
moment. As for that larger question of the leader- 
ship, not of the Opposition in the House of 
Commons but of the Liberal party of the United 
Kingdom, it cannot be said to have been really 
affected by the action of Sir William Harcourt. 
Great party leaders, as we have repeatedly had 
occasion to remark, are not elected by the votes of 
public meetings or political associations. They are 
certainly not foisted upon parties by means of un- 
worthy intrigues. The great party leader is the 
man in whom the party as a whole feels the greatest 
confidence, and whom it is most ready to follow. 
The person of the next Liberal leader will be decided 
not by any caucus or convention but by the 
policy to which the great majority of our party 
choose to give their adhesion. There are many 
signs at present which seem to indicate that 
the Liberal party, whilst not abandoning its 
old principles, is not prepared to make a shibboleth 
of some catch-words that have for a time won its ear. 
In due time it will know its own mind, and determine 
its course, and when that time comes it will know 
where to find a leader who will most fully answer to 
its expectations, and who will best serve and guide it. 
In the meantime we have, perhaps, reason to be 
thankful that the blow which has just fallen upon 
the party from an unexpected quarter comes at a 
moment when we can say with only too much truth 
that our prospects can hardly be changed for the 
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worse. That they must ere long be changed for the 
better is happily a belief in which we may all 
indulge. 








CZAR AND EMPEROR. 





VHE cartoon in this week’s Punch is witty but 
unfair. It is untrue that the Czar, while 
preaching the reduction of foreign armaments, has 
been steadily increasing his own. If it were true 
there would be no hope for the peace of the world. 
But all the available evidence, which has been col- 
lected in a series of despatches from foreign capitals 
by the Special Commissioner of the Daily News, 
goes to show that the Czar is absolutely sincere. 
So far from preparing for war while ingeminating 
peace, according to the old fallacious maxim, his 
Majesty has stopped the execution of the naval pro- 
gramme to which he had previously given his assent. 
The idea that because Russia has an interest of her 
own in partial disarmament, therefore the Czar’s 
proposals must have been made from some sinister 
motive, is utterly untenable. The whole gist of his 
manifesto was that all countries, including, of course, 
his own, were burdened and oppressed by the growing 
burden of taxation for naval and military purposes. 
To pretend that Russia did not suffer like her 
neighbours would have been hypocritical and absurd. 
Even if she suffers more than they do, which may 
well be doubted, that does not make them suffer less 
than they otherwise weuld. Italy is on the brink of 
ruin. The emigration from Germany to avoid com- 
pulsory service in the ranks has led the Government 
to reduce the length of conscription, but still the 
drain upon the population continues. Austria- 
Hungary is so torn with the conflicts of race 
and religion that only the personal influence of 
the Emperor- King, who has just celebrated 
the melancholy jubilee of his reign, prevents the 
Dual Empire from falling to pieces. France is 
the one continental State which shows no impatience 
of taxation for the army and navy. For her peculiar 
attitude there are many causes. One is the frugality 
of her peasantry. Another is the fertility of her 
soil. A third is the feeling that in the constant 
change of political parties and institutions the army 
is the one permanent source of rest and strength. 
To expect that Russia, with her vast frontier, should 
simply disarm on her own account is quite ridiculous. 
When the conference which the Czar has summoned 
assembles his sincerity will be put to a decisive test. 
He must then make some positive suggestion, and 
be prepared himself to carry it out. 

‘The Special Commissioner of the Daily News, who 
had a personal interview with the Czar, says that 
the success or failure of the Conference depends upon 
the United Kingdom and the United States. We 
cannot follow his reasoning. When the circular 
signed by Count Muravieff was forwarded to London 
last August Lord Salisbury was in the Vosges. Mr. 
Balfour, by virtue of an arrangement unknown to 
the constitution, was in charge of the Foreign Office. 
He sent a sympathetic reply, and her Majesty’s 
ambassador at St. Petersburg will doubtless attend the 
conference. The provocative speech of Mr. Goschen, 
at the end of last session, was a deplorable blunder. 
But our First Lord of the Adwiralty is nothing 
if not theatrical, and loves to pose as a patriot 
in a passion. Mr. Chamberlain, however, 
who reads “Sibyl,” and plays the part of Lord 
Beaconsfield, has ceased to compare the Czar with 
the Devil, and now calls for a Russian understand- 
ing, coupled with an American alliance and a 
German compact. When the Colonial Secretary 








praises one man, or one country, it is usually with 
the object of disparaging another. This time it 
is a country, and the country is France. That is 
not statesmanship. It is reckless, random rhetoric 
of the most mischievous kind. But whatever may 
be thought of Mr. Goschen’s prudence, or Mr. 
Chamberlain’s taste, there can be no doubt that 
Lord Salisbury will do his best to co-operate with 
the Czar. Our army is not colossal, and our fleet 
is not more than sufficient to protect the coasts 
and commerce of the empire. We are bound, 
and the Czar acknowledges that we are bound, to 
maintain our supremacy at sea. At the same time, 
with a warlike expenditure rapidly approaching fifty 
millions a year, even a swashbuckling Chancellor of 
the Exchequer would not be sorry to see the tension 
relaxed, as of course it could be relaxed if foreign 
navies ceased to compete with ours. The United 
States have been obliged, by the war with Spain and 
its results, to increase the number of their ships and 
of their men. But they have, in truth, very little to 
do with the matter. Asiatic possessions, for which 
their wisest politicians do not thirst, may introduce 
them more formally to European diplomacy. They 
have reduced one European nation from secret to 
avowed impotence. They have not caused any other 
to increase her estimates by a single figure. 

It is Germany upon whom really depends the 
result of the Conference. France will follow Russia, 
with or without grumbling. The other Powers are 
sympathetic and willing. Russia could not afford to 
weaken herself in comparison with Germany, her 
principal neighbour and chief rivalin arms. The two 
young Emperors are by way of being friends, and 
when the Emperor William received the officers of 
the Reichstag last Sunday he spoke in warm terms 
of Nicholas the Second. But while lavishing praise 
upon the good intentions of his brother Sovereign, 
the German Emperor is very keen in pressing his 
Army Bill. We must confess that this is not an 
encouraging omen for the Conference, which will 
meet, if there be no hitch, in February. Nor 
can we regard as serious and important the 
Emperor William’s suggestion that new weapons of 
offence should not be devised. Human invention 
cannot be limited in that way. The practical course 
is an international agreement that warlike com- 
petition shail cease, and that armaments, if not 
actually diminished, shall at the worst remain as 
they are. The German Emperor may say that the 
Army Bill was drafted or designed before the Czar’s 
policy was declared. So was the augmentation of 
the Russian Navy, and yet that has been abandoned. 
Both Emperors appear from their language to 
recognise the superiority of the British fleet, and 
to admit the impossibility of competing with 
it. That is a great thing, and to Lord Spencer, 
more than to any other living man, belongs 
the credit of impressing it upon the Governments 
of Europe. With a weak or inadequate Navy we 
could not have taken a safe and dignified part 
in the deliberations to be held at St. Petersburg. The 
alliance between France and Russia, although it has 
really served the interests of peace, has undoubtedly 
stimulated the activity of German shipbuilding and 
recruiting. To raise the question of Alsace and 
Lorraine at the Conference would be futile, if not 
suicidal. Like the question of Egypt, it must be 
rigidly excluded if any business is to be done. The 
Czar is said to be desirous of dealing with arbitra- 
tion as well as disarmament. The wisdom of intro- 
ducing such a subject is more than doubtful. 
Arbitration is slowly gaining ground. But it cannot 
be forced, and the more strictly the delegates confine 
themselves within the four corners of the circular 
the more likely are they to succeed. 
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THE HOUSING OF THE WORKING CLASSES. 





4 7 R. CHAMBERLAIN has announced, with some 
i pardonable gratification, the conversion of his 
Conservative friends to another of his schemes of 
social reform. The Government are to introduce 
next session a Bill designed to enable working men 
to acquire their own homes. We do not as yet 
know much of the lines on which they will proceed, 
for it is not fair to assume that they will take up 
any of the crude and ill-digested Bills introduced by 
private members which Mr. Jesse Collings has 
paraded as a fulfilment of election pledges. The 
duty of Liberals, while the Bill is in preparation, is 
to discuss the difficulties of the problem in no 
critical spirit, but rather with the hope of being able 
to help towards some practical solution. That the 
object is worth striving for we have no mannerof doubt. 
Some Socialists look askance at any form of indivi- 
dualistic land tenure. They would like to see the land 
owned and the people housed by the State or the muni- 
cipality. They argue, with some speciousness, that 
if a working man owns a house, his labour loses its 
mobility, and he becomes consequently the thrall of 
the capitalists of his town ; that the individual tene- 
ment-owner soon becomes a mere landlord, and that he 
is the worst sort of landlord—one who has neither the 
money nor the wish to improve his property. The 
street of small freeholds becomes a slum. The Socialist 
view is plausible, as it often is, but it seems to us none 
the less fallacious. Everything which gives the work- 
man an accumulated reserve strengthens his position 
in the industrial organism. There is no way in which 
he can be helped to save with more social profit than 
by enabling him to buy by degrees his own house. 
With more fixity of abode, he is able to take a larger 
part both in political, municipal and labour organisa- 
tion in the district. He becomes a better citizen 
and a steadier trade unionist. The house forms in 
itself some sort of provision for old age as well as a 
reserve fund in case of strikes. The towns in the 
North of England where workmen own their own 
houses are almost always those in which labour is 
best organised. And weare old-fashioned enough to 
believe that there is a more than material value in 
giving a man a stake in the community. A freehold 
cottage means a good deal more than an equivalent 
investment in Consols. 

Approaching the project in this spirit, we would 
merely indicate the dangers to be guarded against 
and the economic limits which cannot be overpassed. 
It would seem, in the first place, to be most unwise 
to allow public money to be applied towards building 
or buying leasehold houses. The leasehold house 
does not serve the same purposes as the freehold. It 
may be that no small house is likely to last for more 
than ninety-nine years. It may be that the actual 
ground rent payable by the workman leaseholder 
would not be more on the average than sixpence to 
ashilling a week. But though a leaseholder may be 
an owner within the meaning of the Public Health 
Acts, he does not feel himself an owner in the 
same way or with the same social consequences 
as the freeholder does. The leasehold house 
18 worse built than the freehold. A man who 
knows that the land will revert to the landlord after 
ninety years puts up a house which has seen its 
best days at fifty. For the remainder of the term 
the house is patched up; to knock it down and 
rebuild it would be out of the question. The build- 
ing of workmen’s leaseholds out of money advanced 
by the State would only be tolerable on two con- 
ditions : the loan must have priority over the ground 
Tent, or, in other words, the landlord must allow the 
freehold to be mortgaged to secure the advance 





which is to be used in improvng his property, and 
the lease must contain a provision for enfranchise- 
ment. It would be a mere scandal if the money 
of the State were used to run up the price of 
suburban building ground by encouraging building 
speculation. What would happen? ‘The builder 
would be tempted to offer as an increased ground 
rent the difference between the Government 3 per 
cent. and the 5 per cent. which he expects to pay for 
advances at present. Even in the case of freeholds 
the risk is a real one, and the authority administer- 
ing the Act would have to be very careful not to 
advance an undue price for the purchase of the land. 
The difficulties of working a Land Purchase Act in 
an agricultural country are comparatively small, for 
one can make a fair guess at what protit lind will 
yield in crops. Even experts find it hard to say 
what governs the price of suburban building land. 
Thus, unless the Bill is watched, it may be made a 
means of further enriching Mr. Chamberlain’s 
friends, who toil not, neither do they spin. 

The second great danger is that the existing 
ageucies for enabling working men to acquire their 
houses may be discouraged. Building societies have 
their weak points, which have been brought, perhaps 
too prominently, before the public since the funds of 
the Liberator were applied in erecting huge specula- 
tive blocks in central London. But there can be no 
doubt that building societies have helped an enor- 
mous number of working men to buy their own 
houses. It would be quite possible to arrange 
that the Government loans should be made either 
through building societies or through local au- 
thorities, or, as might perhaps be better, that 
the loans should be made to local authorities in 
the first place, and by them either to build- 
ing societies or to individuals directly. There 
are legal and practical difficulties in the way of 
carrying out such a proposal, but we do not think 
them insurmountable. Indeed, the Public Works 
Loans Commissioners have long been in the habit of 
making advances on easy terms to those who build 
workmen’s dwellings on a large scale. But here we 
come to the financial crux of the whcle question. If 
the Government is to act through local authorities, 
in order to avoid loss to the Exchequer, what pre- 
cisely is the value of the Government assistance ? 
We take it to be about one-half per cent. in the case 
of a small authority, and about one-quarter per cent. 
in the case of the larger authorities. Thatis to say, 
a Parish Council can, either through the County 
Council or the Public Works Loans Commissioners, 
borrow at 3 per cent. or less, the bigger corporations 
at 2% per cent. or less, and the Government at 2! per 
ceut. or less. Put it in another way. A workman’s 
house and the land on which it stands cost £200. 
He now bas to pay, as a tenant, after deducting rates 
and repairs, perhaps 7 per cent., or 53. 6d. a week. 
He could borrow the money from a building society 
and pay about the same, to include sinking fund. 
If the Corporation of a big town carried out the 
transaction, the interest and sinking fund could be 
brought down to 4 per cent., or 3s. a week, by 
spreading the repayment over a long term. The 
very most the Government could do would be to 
reduce the 4 per cent. to 3} per cent., and the } per 
cent. would work out at less than 2}d. per week. 
As a matter of fact, the difference would scarcely be 
sv great, for the Corporation can earn a little more 
on its sinking fund than the Government. The Irish 
Land Purchase Act of 1891 was based on a 3} per 
cent. calculation for interest and sinking fund, but 
the Treasury found it impossible to keep up the 
sinking fund, and, to avoid loss, the 4 per cent. basis 
was reverted to in 1596. 

These being the financial facts, we suggest that 
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what is really wanted is not Government assistance 
but further powers to the municipalities. The 
experiment would be more wisely worked if it was 
clearly understood from the first that the whole 
responsibility was local. The Corporations must be 
given strong powers over the borrowers: power not 
merely to exact punctual payment, but to enforce 
regulations akin to those which some landlords 
apply by the method of restrictive covenants. The 
Borough Councils may find that if they are a mere 
intermediary between the borrower and the State 
they will lose the moral authority which is even more 
necessary than legal power in exercising functions 
which some people dislike. If the whole scheme 
were the Council’s from the beginning, it would be 
different. Reduced to this, the Government proposal 
would merely be a natural extension of the policy 
of the various Artisans’ Dwellings Acts which 
were consolidated in 1890. At present the Cor- 
porations may, and some of them do, provide 
dwellings for the working-classes. The dwellings 
are usually model blocks in central places which 
could not in any case be provided by Mr. 
Chamberlain’s scheme. Individual ownership is 
only possible where land is cheap, and where 
land is cheap the Corporations have usually thought 
it unnecessary to interfere. Possibly they are 
right in thinking that there is not much to be 
gained by the municipality building and letting 
suburban cottages. But, unless the whole theory 
on which we individualists work is false, it may, 
nevertheless, be worth while for the municipality to 
lend the money for building such cottages to the 
intending occupants. If the new departure in 
municipal enterprise were combined with necessary 
and long delayed improvements in street locomotion, 
it might be both cheaper and more effective than 
Boundary Street Schemes. But Boundary Street isin 
London, and the London housing question is a matter 
by itself. 








THE FOREIGN POLICY OF GERMANY. 





ERR VON BULOW’S exposition of German 
policy to the Reichstag may serve finally 

to dispose of the notion, which perhaps still 
lingers in some literary circles, that the German 
nation is sentimental and idealistic. The typical 
German mind was once the reputed home of all 
lofty sentiments and noble vision. To-day, under 
the influence of commerce and the stress of empire, 
it has become the most practical and the least 
sentimental on earth. British interests, Lord 
Cross once said in a great debate on the Eastern 
Question, must ultimately determine British policy. 
In one sense the saying is a truism; in the 
sense the speaker intended, it has long ago been 
made clear that a little more altruism would have 
paid us better in the end. Germany, however, has 
not at present any such stimulus to altruism as 
England had during the Eastern crisis of 1876-1878, 
and the national self-regard expressed in Herr von 
Bilow’s declaration is therefore pardonable—espe- 
cially as it happens to coincide with the general 
interest of Europe. Still, it is self-regard, of a more 
pronounced and narrower kind than would be avowed 
by the other nations of the West. Large sections 
of the English public, for example, would always 
have gladly seen their Government take risks or 
make immediate sacrifices for certain more or less 
sentimental ends—to secure the friendship of 
the United States, for instance, or to preserve the 
French Republic; still more to alleviate the lot of 
the victims of the Turk. The liberation of Cuba 
from Spain—whether its object be regarded as 





humanitarian or as speculative—was, at least, not 
dictated solely by regard for the immediate interests 


of America. Italy, again, whether under Cavour or 
Crispi, has more than once offered to join other Powers 
in active intervention in European questions, partly 
as a kind of speculative enterprise for increasing her 
own prestige. There is nothing of this in the 
policy of Germany as set forth by her Minister 
of Foreign Affairs. Germany aims solely at her own 
interest, and therefore at preserving European peace, 
She stands apart from speculative enterprises, even 
in her treatment of the Turkish Empire. She favours 
the maintenance of that Empire, according to Herr 
von Biilow, merely because its break-up would be 
dangerous. She favours its economic development 
for the same end. She will not allow the expulsions 
of Austrian Slavs—mere measures of police— 
to trouble her relations with the Dual Monarchy. 
The Triple Alliance remains unshaken. She is on 
excellent terms with Russia. She has looked during 
the Spanish-American War solely to the protection 
of her own subjects, and is anxious—in spite of her 
Agrarians—to avoid any commercial friction with 
the United States. Of her relations with England 
all that Herr von Biilow can say is that the interests 
of the two countries coincide on many questions and 
at a great variety of points. And so she is willing 
to co-operate with England on these matters, with- 
out prejudice to her valuable connections with other 
Powers. 

All this is not idealism, nor is it enterprise; 
but it is business and common sense. It may be 
remarked, indeed, that the assurances that the 
Triple Alliance remains unshaken do not quite set 
apprehension at rest. Nobody supposes that the 
domestic troubles of Italy, or her commercial treaty 
with France, or the anger of the Austrian Slavs at 
the treatment of their fellow-countrymen by Prussia, 
will cause the open withdrawal of Italy or of 
Austria-Hungary from an engagement which has still 
some years to run. What is apprehended is, first, 
that the internal disorder in these States may make 
them unable to fulfil their treaty obligations effect- 
ively, and then that the predominance of the anti- 
German parties in them may interfere with the 
renewal ot those engagements at the appointed time. 
But the last thing a Foreign Minister has to talk 
about in public is the domestic situation in nations 
allied with hisown. Amateur diplomatists commonly 
observe the same rule, though less from deliberate 
reserve than from pure ignorance. Consequently, 
their predictions are apt to be valueless. Their 
business ought to be to take possibilities into 
account; a Foreign Minister must think of these 
possibilities, but he speaks of them at his peril. 
Herr von Biilow puts forward a sober, self-interested, 
business-like policy, adapted for the development of 
German industry and the maintenance of European 
peace. We repeat: it is not ideal or inspiring, but 
it is business. It does not visibly square with German 
action either in the Greco-Turkish war or in the 
Philippines, but the discord may be only apparent. 

Nations are not individuals, and tne policy 
outlined by the German Foreign Minister 38 
liable, of course, to interruption by various 
disturbing causes, chief among them the ut- 
predictable resolves of his Imperial master, and 
next the possible developments in Austria-Hun- 
gary. If, for example, the strife of German 
and Czech proceeds to extremities, and Russia 
feels compelled to intervene, as in 1848, to re 
store order, German feeling may yet prove t00 
strong for the Triple Alliance; and if the Ger- 
manic minority offer themselves and their country 
to the German Empire, as the Nationalist leaders 
have threatened, the situation will be to the 
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The advent of nine 
million German Catholics would definitively convert 
the German Empire—temporarily, it is true, do- 
minated by the Catholic party in the Reichstag, 
but still Protestant—into a great Catholic Power, 
and finally overthrow the hegemony of Protestant 


last degree embarrassing. 


Prussia. But if Herr von Bilow looks forward to 
this, it is eminently his business to refrain from 
saying so. 

But, putting aside these future possibilities, two 
things stand out clearly from the speech. One is 
that an Anglo-German alliance is out of the question. 
Mr. Chamberlain in his speech at Wakefield last 
week took occasion to extricate himself from the 
position he had taken up in his notorious “long 
spoon speech” in May last. The Anglo-German 
alliance then indicated has now dwindled down into a 
set of understandings with Germany, and to this 
offer the response of Herr von Biilow is business-like 
enough. There can no longer be any notion among 
German publicists of terrorising England into 
acquiescence in German plans, of “ isolating” her, 
and so producing, for German advantage, tremendous 
but unspecified results. Our attitude in the Fashoda 
erisis has shown at last that we will take risks; and 
it has secured us the respect even of the Anglophobe 
German Press. The rapprochement spoken of by Mr. 
Chamberlain is secured, not because he has spoken 
of it, but because it is dictated by common interests 
as well as by common sense. 

But another conclusion stands out more clearly 
still. French amateur politicians, and a Paris paper 
of no great mark, have been for the past fortnight 
nursing hope of a Franco-German combination 
against England—a combination based either on a 
surrender of Lorraine to France, which German strate- 
gists are not in the least likely ever to consider, or 
ona frank abandonment of the policy of la revanche in 
favour of co-operation against England in Africa or 
China. French colonial enterprise is a hothouse 
plant, and German colonies are little more than 
expensive toys; and it is difficult to see how 
even a boulevard journalist can entertain hopes that 
any result could come out of such a scheme beyond 
annoyance to England. But if it was necessary to 
dispose of it, Herr von Biilow’s declaration has done 
so. The policy of Germany is wholly alien from 
wild-goose chases of this sort. Germany means to 
pursue her own interest, to be friendly, and even 
cordial, where she can, to develop her industry and 
commerce in peace, and therefore to preserve the 
peace of Europe. It is a little difficult to see where 
the new Army Bill falls in with these plans. But one 
cannot well quarrel with her policy. Self-interest, 
in this case, happens to coincide with the interest of 
mankind—except of that considerable minority of it 
which is still under the heel of the Turk. 








FINANCE. 





ERR VON BULOW’S speech in the German 
Reichstag, apparently bearing out Mr. Cham- 
berlain’s statement that an agreement of some kind 
has been arrived at between this country and 
Germany, has produced a good effect in the City, 
especially following so soon after President 
McKinley’s references both to this country and to 
American policy in China. There is, therefore, a 
more hopeful feeling, and people are looking forward 
to the New Year for much better trade. The condi- 
tion of things in France is, of course, still unsettled ; 
while an utter collapse in Spain seems to be immi- 
nent. But the feeling of the City is that, if good 
relations are maintained by this country with the 
United States and Germany, war will become im- 





possible, and that every other nation will very soon 
come to the conclusion that the wisest course is to come 
to a settlement of pending issues. As yet, however, 
there is very little increase of activity in the Stock 
Markets, with the single exception of the American 
Market. There has been during the week a very 
marked rise in the prices of almost all American 
shares and bonds. But the movement is due mainly 
to American operations. Members of the Stock 
Exchange here and outside operators are, it is true, 
speculating pretty largely; but the general public 
still holds aloof. If political alarms cease and the 
confidence in the maintenance of peace revives, it is 
everywhere expected in the City that business will be 
exceedingly good in the New Year. Trade at homeis 
wonderfully good, better perhaps than ever before. 
Trade is exceedingly good likewise in the United 
States, and, in spite of the money stringency in 
Germany, trade in that country likewise continues 
fairly good. There is no doubt, however, that 
speculation has been carried too far, and it would 
surprise no careful observer if there were to be a 
considerable number of failures. It is certain, at all 
events, that there will be a large lock-up. Still, up 
to the present, trade in Germany has not suffered 
materially. Things are improving in Argentina. 
India is very much better off than it was a little 
while ago. And although, unfortunately, drought 
continues in Australia, there is more activity than 
there was. 

As always happens just before Christmas, the 
rates of interest and discount are rising, and probably 
will continue tolerably high until the end of 
the year. But early in, January immense sums 
will be paid out in interest and dividends, 
and the market, for a while at all events, 
will be relieved. Whether relief will continue 
depends chiefly upon the course of affairs in the 
United States and in Germany. At present there 
seems no reason to expect large withdrawals of gold 
for the United States. The present Congress is not 
likely to make any change in the laws respecting 
either the currency or banking, and the new 
Congress will not meet until March 4th at the 
earliest. Therefore, in spite of very active trade 
and some wild speculation, it does not seem 
probable that gold will be required by the United 
States during the next six months. The position 
in Germany is more doubtful. The rate of 
discount of the Imperial Bank is 6 per cent. 
In the Outside Market the rate of discount 
is 55 per cent. There has been wild speculation, and 
most good judges are of opinion that there must be 
a very considerable fall in prices, and a protracted 
liquidation of bad business. It is possible, of course, 
that early in the New Year money may become cheap 
and plentiful, and that the difficulties may be post- 
poned for months. On the other hand, it is possible 
that a crisis may be precipitated. And if there 
were to be a crisis in Berlin there might be large 
withdrawals of gold from the Bank of England. 
In India the Money Market is becoming tighter. But 
there is no such stringency yet, at all events, as 
there was last year and the year before. And the 
general opinion seems to be that this year the 
market will not be so stringent. The crops are 
good; the exports are large; there is no great 
expenditure by the Government. There is not 
likely to be, therefore, an Indian demand for gold. 

Meantime the India Council continues to sell its 
drafts exceedingly well. On Wednesday it offered 
for tender 50 lacs, and the applications amounted to 
nearly 504 lacs. The whole amount offered was 
taken at a trifle over ls. 4d. per rupee. Subse- 
quently a little over a lac was sold by special 
contract. 

The Bradford Dyers’ Association, Ltd., has a 
capital of £3,000,000—half in 5 per cent. cumna- 
lative preference and half in ordinary shares of £1 
each. There is also £1,500,000 of 4 per cent. first 
mortgage perpetual debenture stock ; £1,000,000 of 
each class of security is offered for subscription. 
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The Company is formed to acquire the business of 
various concerns engaged in the Bradford piece 
dyeing trade. The purchase prices amount to the 
enormous sum of £2,870,640. 





THIS MORNING'S PAPER. 





By A MERE OUTSIDER. 


ATURDA Y.—The verdict in the action brought 
by Sir Joseph Savory, an ex-Lord Mayor of 
London, against London has had a remarkable 
result. Sir Joseph claimed £10,000 damages for 
what he regarded as a most serious imputation upon 
his character as a public man. The jury have found 
for the defendant, and Sir Joseph, instead of getting 
damages, is saddled with the costs of the action. 
This is a terrible lesson, but it was one that Sir 
Joseph Savory richly deserved. He may have been 
guilty of nothing worse than indiscretion. Indeed 
no charge of corruption was made against him. But 
indiscretion on the part of a man in his position is 
in itself a grave offence. It is necessary that men 
who are raised to high offices of dignity and influence 
should be made to feel the responsibilities that attach 
to such positions. It is simply intolerable that the 
post of chief magistrate of the City of London should 
be connected, bowever indirectly, with questionable 
transactions. Now that Sir Joseph Savory has paid 
the penalty for his indiscretion, it seems time that 
the citizens of London should inquire whether they 
have no remedy against the persons who, by the 
possession of a monopoly which ought never to have 
been given to them, have been enabled to put an 
exorbitant price upon one of the modern necessities 
of life. 

Mr. Chamberlain has once more placed himself in 
the unpleasant position of the man who says the 
thing that is not. In his speech at Manchester he 
made a statement the truth of which was instantly 
challenged by Mr. Asquith, and Mr. Chamberlain has 
made no attempt to vindicate his character for 
veracity. In his speech at Wakefield he made 
another statement, directed on this occasion against 
the Liberal Publication Department, and once more 
he finds himself confronted with the plainest denial 
of his assertions. He will find it just as difficult to 
answer Mr. Birrell as he found it to answer Mr. 
Asquith. It is not pleasant to see an eminent 
Minister of the Crown exposed in this manner. 

Sunday.—The death of Mr. William Black takes 
an illustrious name from the roll of the living. It is 
true that for some years past Mr. Black’s fame has 
been less than it once was. Prolonged ill-health 
undoubtedly told upon his powers of work, and the 
noisy log-rollers of the London Press, each with some 
fresh “genius” to boom in the interests of some 
publishing house, have been crowding the field with 
younger aspirants to popularity. But nothing can 
alter the fact that Mr. Black had done work which 
placed him in the very foremost rank of our British 
novelists, with not more than one or two men who 
could compete with him in literary skill, delicate 
insight into character, wide observation of life, and 
profound knowledge of nature. None of the younger 
men, with the exception of Mr. Kipling, have gained 
the world-wide popularity which Mr. Black secured 
by such masterpieces as “ A Daughter of Heth” and 
a “ Princess of Thule,” nor are any of them likely 
to retain their popularity so long as he did. 

In his private life Mr. Black was a man who was 
deeply loved and admired by those who enjoyed the 
privilege of his friendship. He was the soul of 
honour, a most loyal friend, chivalrous and high- 
minded in his life as well as in his books. With 
him passes away one of the most distinguished 
figures in the literary history of the last thirty 
years. New stars are constantly arising, but for 
some of us no lustre can seem so bright as that of 
the stars which now, alas! shine only in our 





memory. To have had to mourn within the space 
of a few months the loss of two such friends as 
William Black and James Payn is not a common 
sorrow. 

Monday,—As the meeting of the National Libera] 
Federation at Birmingham approaches, there appears 
to be in Liberal circles a reviving interest in the 
questions affecting the immediate future of the 
party. So far as the attempt to raise the question 
of leadership is concerned, there is a strong disposi- 
tion on all sides to discountenance a proceeding 
which may do harm, and which cannot possibly do 
any good. There are rumours that an important 
development in connection with this question may 
be witnessed before long; but in the meantime any 
attempt to raise a controversy on so delicate a 
matter is strongly deprecated by all the real friends 
of the Liberal party. There is, it must be confessed, 
something ludicrous in the attempts of the Daily Mail 
torepresent Liberal newspapersand Liberal politicians 
as being reduced to silence by “orders” from the 
National Liberal Federation or some other body. 
Those who are best acquainted with the actual state 
of the Liberal party are only too painfully aware of 
the fact that no more certain means of evoking a 
wild outburst of speech could be imagined than any 
order enjoining silence upon it, no matter from what 
quarter it mightbe issued. But as Sir Henry Camp- 
bell-Bannerman remarked the other day, Liberals 
are neither fools nor lunatics, and knowing that a 
discussion of the question of leadership would be 
profitless, and in all probability injurious to the 
interests of the party at this moment, they have the 
good sense to abstain. 

Tuesday.—There are curious stories as to the 
state of feeling in Paris just now. Incredible as it 
may seem,a very large portion of French society 
would seem to have taken up with eagerness the 
idea of a rapprochement with Germany. Sensible 
people in Paris do not of course favour the notion. 
They know that they cannot hope to get any real 
help from Germany without having to pay very 
dearly for it. But in the drawing-rooms and other 
places where Parisian society is to be found, every- 
body is agog over the new idea, and for the moment 
it has driven even Fashoda out of the minds of the 
public. Itis difficult to understand the bitterness 
of the resentment felt in France with regard to this 
country. No Frenchman of any position or intelli- 
gence fails to admit that we had a perfect right to 
insist upon the withdrawal of Major Marchand from 
Fashoda. Yet because we have done so we are 
treated as enemies of the whole French people. The 
fact appears to be, first, that France resents what it 
regards as the discourteous manner in which we 
made our wishes with regard to Fashoda known te 
her, and, secondly, that she is genuinely alarmed 
lest the Jingo party in this country should be able 
to force on a war, no matter what concessions may 
be made from the other side of the Channel. This 
feeling of alarm amounts almost to a panic. It is 
hardly necessary to say that there is no real 
justification for it, inasmuch as only the very reck- 
less or the very wicked in this country actually wish 
for a war with France. But Sir Edmund Monson’s 
recent speech has re-awakened the alarms of our 
neighbours, and we see the result in this violent and 
unnatural love-making to Germany. 

I believe that within a few days we shall see 9 
great popular movement in support of the Czar's 
rescript launched both in this country and the 
United States. The initiation of this movement 
will, I understand, be due to Mr. Stead, who has 
made himself the enthusiastic advocate of the great 
humanitarian proposals of the Russian Emperor. 
The movement itself will have the support of many 
distinguished persons of every rank and _ political 
party, and its success is most devoutly to be 
hoped for. 

Wednesday.—The manifesto has appeared at last. 
For three weeks past rumours as to its preparation 
have been current in the inner circles of Liberalism. 
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But they have only been whispered, and have been 
accompanied by such tremendous injunctions as to 
secrecy that it was impossible even to glance at them 
in this column. Last week, however, the story took 
definite shape. It was stated by those who could 
speak with authority that Sir William Harcourt 
proposed to resign not only his leadership but his 
seat in the House of Commons, and that his resigna- 
tion (which was to be announced to his own con- 
stituents first) was to be followed by a declaration 
on the part of Mr. Morley of his own withdrawal 
from the Front Opposition Bench, where as a matter 
of fact he has been but little seen during the past 
twelve months. This was the shape of the story that 
was current up to yesterday afternoon. Then the 
political clubs began suddenly to buzz with the kind 
of excitement that always precedes some important 
movement, and this morning we see the result in the 
letters of Sir William Harcourt and Mr. Morley— 
letters which bear every sign of having been care- 
fully prepared and considered and _ reconsidered. 
Sir William says nothing about leaving Parliament, 
and only implies somewhat vaguely that he retires 
from the leadership of the Opposition. Mr. Morley 
says nothing about withdrawing tothe back benches, 
Both, however, are united in pouring blame upon 
the party and in talking—by no means obscurely—of 
personal intrigues and squabbles of which they think 
they have been the victims. One cannot but regret 
that, having decided upon this course, Sir William 
Harcourt did not resist the temptation to introduce 
extraneous and irritating questions into his vale- 
dictory letter. 

As I have stated more than once in this diary, 
there have been no intrigues whatever against Sir 
William Harcourt since he became leader of the 
Opposition in the House of Commons in 1895, and 
when recently certain busybodies sought to raise 
the question of the leadership as a matter for public 
discussion, the very people who are darkly pointed 
at as being concerned in these alleged intrigues, were 
those who protested most strongly against these ill- 
advised attempts. When Lord Rosebery resigned his 
leadership of the whole party in the autumn of 1896, 
he did so without taking any human being into his 
confidence. There was no preliminary gossip. There 
were no pourparlers like those which seem to have 
accompanied the preparation of the correspondence 
published this morning, and the letter itself was of 
so clear and definite a character that it forbade the 
discussions and recriminations which this corre- 
spondence unfortunately seems to invite. Since 
that letter appeared Lord Rosebery, as all the 
world knows, has acted not only in the letter 
but in the spirit of the statement he made 
when he retired from the leadership; and so 
far as he and his personal friends are concerned, 
Sir William Harcourt has been left with an abso- 
lutely free hand. This statement it is necessary to 
make in justice to those against whom various 
unfair innuendoes appear to be pointed in this 
morning's correspondence. 

Everybody—and none, I imagine, more strongly 
than Lord Rosebery—will regret the step taken by 
Sir William Harcourt. He is aman who if he has 
certain defects has also corresponding virtues. If it 
had been possible for him to succeed Mr. Gladstone 
in the Premiership in 1894, everybody would have 
been pleased. But the fact that his succession to 
that office was recognised as being impossible 
by his own colleagues, including Mr. Morley, and 
that they insisted upon the acceptance—the 
most reluctant acceptance—of the post by Lord 
tosebery, told its own tale. When Lord Rosebery 
resigned the leadership Sir William Harcourt had 
his chance. He had no “intrigues” against 
him on the part of his predecessor to fear. 
He had behind him a large body of men who were 
prepared to give him their hearty support in his 
Vindication of the Liberal cause, and in his leader- 
ship of the Opposition in the House of Commons. 
In the Session of 1897, he held his own with 








considerable success, and it seemed not unlikely that 
most, even of those who felt aggrieved by the substitu- 
tion of Sir William for Lord Rosebery, might in 
time acquiesce in the change. But last Session the 
case was different. I fear that it was in part the 
increasing pressure of his years that made Sir 
William Harcourt less efficient as a leader of the 
Opposition than he had been in previous Sessions, 
But in part his failure—for such it was—arose from 
the fact that he was apparently out of sympathy 
with those Liberals who were the unsparing critics 
of Lord Salisbury’s feeble foreign policy in the 
Far East. 

Be the cause what it may, it was apparent when 
the end of the Session was reached that Sir William 
no longer had the full confidence either of the bulk 
of the party behind him or of his own colleagues on 
the Front Bench. Since then it cannot be said that 
he has made any attempt to recover his position. 
His prolonged silence during the recess, whilst ques- 
tions of such grave importance have been agitating 
the public mind, was very significant; whilst it is 
not improbable that the instantaneous recognition 
by all parties of Lord Rosebery’s intervention in the 
discussion of the Fashoda question has finally con- 
vinced Sir William that, both for his own comfort 
and for the sake of the party, the time for his retire- 
ment had arrived. What everybody will hope is 
that this crisis in the fortunes of the party may 
be tided over without any embittered discussion of 
personal questions. Our rivals are waiting eagerly 
for the outburst of mutual recriminations within the 
Liberal ranks that they gleefully anticipate. It is 
to be hoped that, in spite of the opening for such an 
outbreak of passion which is unhappily afforded by 
the terms of the two letters published this morning, 
our rivals and enemies will be disappointed. 

Thursdauy.—The clubs yesterday were, of course, 
full of the remarkable Harcourt-Morley correspon- 
dence. I am bound to say that, with few exceptions, 
those Liberal members of Parliament to whom I 
spoke on the subject felt aggrieved by the tone of 
both the published letters. They did not admit 
that Sir William Harcourt had any real ground for 
the serious charges which he had brought against 
his followers. They acknowledged that there had 
been occasions when they had criticised his action as 
leader, and complained in particular of his failure to 
lead them to the attack when they thought that 
favourable opportunities for challenging the policy of 
the Government had presented themselves. But they 
had, with scarcely an exception, followed him when 
he had shown them the way. Upon the whole, the 
tone of discussion was not favourable to Sir William. 
The cooler and more sagacious members of the party 
evidently inclined strongly to the opinion that no 
immediate action ought to be taken in consequence 
of Sir William’s resignation. The matter, they held, 
was one which primarily concerned the Liberal 
members of the Opposition, and it would be time 
enough for them to deal with it, and to select a new 
leader or reinstate their old one, when the Session 
was on the eve of beginning. 

I understand that Sir William Harcourt wrote 
to his colleagues in the late Cabinet on Monday 
announcing his definite retirement from the leader- 
ship of the Opposition. an 

In some quarters there is a strong belief that the 
action both of Sir William Harcourt and Mr. Morley 
is due to the feeling of those gentlemen that the 
majority of the Opposition hold views upon 
foreign and Imperial affairs which are not in 
harmony with their own. There is a general dis- 
position to-day to accept Sir Edward Grey's clear 
and temperate speech last night as representing 
the feeling of the majority of the Liberal party 
with regard to the immediate future. 

Friday.—It looks as though Sir William Harcourt 
and Mr. Morley were really anxious to raise & 
distinct question of policy by their recent action. 
If that be the case, one cannot but regret that in the 
letters of Wednesday so little was said about policy 
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and so much about matters of merely personal 
significance. But if it be the case that Sir William 
and Mr. Morley have taken this method of protesting 
against the line taken by Sir Edward Grey—who sits 
beside them on the Front Bench—it is only fair to 
point out that their protest is a very belated one. 
They were both members of the Government on 
behalf of which Sir Edward Grey made his famous 
declaration with regard to the Fashoda affair. 
Nearly four years have elapsed since that declaration 
was made, but no protest against it from either Sir 
William Harcourt or Mr. Morley has yet reached 
the ears of the public. However, it will be a good 
thing to have a frank discussion on Liberal policy, 
conducted, not by Tory or Unionist newspapers like 
the Spectator and the Daily Mail, but by recognised 
members of the Liberal party. 








WILLIAM BLACK. 





A PERSONAL SKETCH. 


T is a far cry to the year 1871, but I always go 
back to that date when the name of William 
Black is mentioned in my hearing. It was in that 
year that “A Daughter of Heth” appeared, and 
raised him at a single bound to the front rank of the 
novelists of his day. Visiting a friendly family one 
evening I heard for the first time that the young 
journalist whom I had known casually for some 
years previously was the writer of the book that 
had suddenly taken the town by storm. Now I had 
known Black as a very clever young man, possessed 
of certain qualities which puzzled his acquaintances ; 
but I had not thought of his name in connection 
with a story the equal of which in pure beauty and 
pathos the world had not seen for many a day. It 
was with a certain sense of injury that I asked, 
“ Why, if Black really wrote the book did he not put 
his name to it?” “Oh, don’t you know?” was the 
instant response. “That is the best part of the 
joke. The Saturday Review has been ‘down’ upon 
everything he has written, so he purposely published 
this book anonymously in order to take in the 
Saturday reviewers, and they were the first people 
to sound the praises of ‘A Daughter of Heth.’ If 
his name had _ been on the title-page they would 
have damned it.” Unlike most bits of gossip about 
successful authors, this—as I learned later from Mr. 
Black's own lips—was strictly true. In those far-off 
days the Saturday Review was a power in the land. 
Its writers had made Black one of the butts of their 
shallow wits. Resolved to win a hearing from his 
fellow-creatures, he determined to publish “A 
Daughter of Heth” anonymously, sending it out 
into the world like a foundling, unhampered by its 
parentage; and lo! the stratagem succeeded even 
beyond his expectations. 

The world has a very short memory ; but those 
of us whocan recall the beginning of the seventies 
know that no author of recent days, except per- 
chance Rudyard Kipling, has achieved so brilliant 
and world-wide a success as that which was secured 
by William Black between 1871 and 1874. A happy 
fortune threw me into his society in the middle of 
that term, and from having been mere acquaintances 
we became the closest of friends. Looking back over 
the last quarter of a century, I find hardly any 
figure in the little drama of my life that has played 
& more conspicuous or a kindlier part than that of 
the brave man and great writer whose loss the 
world is now deploring. His fame, which came to 
him very early, and which was dazzling in its 
brilliancy, never corroded the pure gold of his 
nature. To those who really knew him he was 
always the same William Black, until the shadows 
of the approaching end began to close around him, 
and he withdrew from society into the silence of his 
own home and the loving care of his own family. To 
sketch him truly would require a hand as delicate 





and dexterous as his own. Looking back, I can see 
the well-knit, vigorous figure, with the clear-cut 
profile, the eyes at once searching and tender, the 
bearing manly and alert, of the man whom [ 
loved. But when I try to say something of his 
inner nature, my pen is stayed. He was always, 
except in the company of his closest intimates, 
extremely reserved. In general company he was 
either absolutely silent or Icquacious—in a nervous 
man’s way —upon topics that were frivolous 
and incongruous. He would talk by the hour about 
salmon-fishing, and the proper tackle for each 
particular river or season, and send the stranger 
away with the idea that he bad nothing in his head 
but the sportsman’s chatter about flies and gaffs. His 
dearest friend could not say that he shone in mixed 
society, and as a consequence he often made a false 
impression upon the casual acquaintances who en- 
countered him in the great world. That was simply 
because he kept his real soul, his true nature, hidden 
jealously from all vulgar eyes. Now and then to 
some favoured friend he opened his mind freely, and 
with an eloquence that contrasted strangely with 
his silence before the many. And when the veil was 
thus lifted one saw behind it the purest, manliest, 
most chivalrous and tender nature that the world 
has seen in recent days. The pity of it was that 
this sight was hidden so carefully from the outer 
world. People who had read and admired his books 
often came away from a meeting with the author 
with a feeling of profound disappointment. They 
could not understand how the creator of Coquette 
and Sheila, and many another character of almost 
equal beauty, could be the man who either answered 
them in monosyllables or grew wildly eloquent over 
fishing-tackle. 

Yet the key to the problem was by no means far 
to seek. In the literal and most innocent accepta- 
tion of the word, Black may be said to have been a 
man who led two lives. In society he found shelter 
from mere curiosity—the curiosity which always 
dogs the distinguished—under a veneer of worldli- 
ness that was strangely alien to his real nature. 
His real delight was to dwell in that world of fancy 
which he had peopled with so many beautiful 
creations, and to which he gave a scenery that 
seemed to be bathed in the light that never was on 
sea or land. I am sure that the characters of his 
stories were more rea! to him than most of the men 
and women whom he encountered in everyday life. 
They were so real that their fate affected him as if 
it had been the fate of his dearest friends. For 
months after he finished ‘“‘ McLeod of Dare,” with its 
great tragedy of baffled love, he was so shaken in 
nerve that he did not dare to ride in a hansom cab. 
Let any one read the lines appended to “ Madcap 
Violet,’ and he will get a glimpse of this side of 
Black’s soul. In those lines he speaks of the children 
born of his fancy as he might have spoken of those 
begotten of the flesh. He loves them, he sees them, 
he believes in them—and somewhere beyond the 
present he dreams that he may meet them again. 
No doubt it was the reality which they thus had for 
him that made them co real to countless readers 
in every quarter of the world. But surely this 
characteristic of his spoke of the spell of genius, 
pure and real. How his work absorbed him whilst 
he was engaged upon it, all his friends know. 
Nothing was allowed to interfere with that work. 
Whether shut up in his study at Brighton writing, 
or pacing up and down the old pier—now washed 
away—thinking out the problem of his story, he was 
completely possessed by his task, and none ventured 
to intrude upon his silent self-absorption. 

It was very characteristic that he seldom allowed 
himself to be drawn into any conversation about his 
work. It was something that he kept apart from 
his daily life. Not to his dearest friend would he 
reveal the dénouement of one of his stories. I do 
not think I ever heard him make more than the 
vaguest reference to the character or scope of any 
novel he was about to write. Once, indeed, some 
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three-and-twenty years ago, when I was staying as 
his guest in his comfortable old house in Camberwell 
Grove, he took me out after dinner for a walk. By- 
and-by we came to a picturesque cottage at the top 
of the Grove, and he called my attention toit. “A 
great friend of mine lives there,” he remarked— 
“Mr. James Drummond.” “Indeed?” I answered, 
“T have never heard of him.” We went on, and 
by-and-by came to another building, before which 
he paused. ‘‘Miss Main keeps a select school for young 
ladies there. I know one of the pupils—Miss Violet 
North.” Presently something put me on the right 
track of our itinerary. ‘ Who on earth are all these 
people whose houses you are showing me, Black? I 
don’t know one of them.” He turned with a quick 
flash of humorous intelligence in his eyes. “ You 
will hear about them all in Macmillan’s Magazine 
next year,” he said. When I came to read “ Madcap 
Violet,” the thought of that winter night’s walk 
through Dulwich came back to me, and Drummond 
and Violet and all the other characters were as real 
to my eyes as friends I had known in the flesh. 

In his early books, many, if not all, the chief 
characters were idealised portraits of people whom 
he really knew. I knew the original of James 
Drummond, for example, and was often puzzled by 
the thought of how Black had transfigured him in 
the novel. Willie Fitzgerald, of ‘Shandon Bells,” 
was a dear friend of both of us, to whom Black was 
kinder than a brother in his last illness. He himself 
was the original of “the Whaup” in “ A Daughter 
of Heth.” But though he took his first hint for a 
character from some living person, he always invested 
his figure with an individuality that was absolutely 
of his own creation. How many people desired to 
know something about the originals of Coquette and 
Sheila; and how many female impostors have striven 
to make their acquaintances believe that they had 
furnished Black with his model for one or other of 
those divine creations! These impostors, when 
their claim reached his ears, invariably made Black 
very angry. As a matter of fact, the original of 
Coquette has been in her grave for thirty years, 
whilst the original of Sheila is now a grief-stricken 
widow. 

One day, in the far-off past, I was walking along 
the sea-front, with Black at Brighton when he said, 
abruptly and with reference to nothing that had 
been passing between us: “ We are not all engaged 
in running away with other men’s wives. There are 
some of us who are not the victims of mental disease 
or moral deformity. Ido not even know that any- 
body of my acquaintance has committed a murder 
or a forgery. Yet people are angry with me 
because I do not make my characters in my books 
odious in this fashion. I prefer to write about sane 
people and honest people; and I imagine that they are, 
after all, in a majority in the world.” Bald as this 
statement was of the limitations he set upon his art, 
it was absolutely true. He delighted to tell pure 
stories, dealing with wholesome manly men and ten- 
der womanly women. He missed something, in conse- 
quence, of the vogue of the day. But in missing it he 
gave us books which deal not with erotic or abnormal 
problems but with healthy human nature, and 
which, being independent of the literary fashions of 
the hour, will remain for ever a delight to those 
who can appreciate good work and true pictures of 
a society that is not wholly debased and rotten. 
Let his friend bear heartfelt testimony to the fact 
that William Black was himself as heroic as any 
hero to whom he introduced his readers. A more 
chivalrous nature than his I have never met with. 
To reverence goodness and purity, to pity and 
succour the helpless and afflicted, and to denounce 
with whole-hearted energy the mean and the base, 
Was as natural to him as to draw the breath of 
heaven. 

{ am not writing any literary criticism. His 
books, though they may be comparatively neglected 
now, are quite independent of the judgments of the 
newspaper paragraphists who assume the critical 








function in these days—gentlemen whose very exist- 
ence will have been forgotten whilst Black’s name 
and works are still fresh in the memory of a grateful 
world. But at least one may venture to say that there 
is no novelist now living whose style is at once so pure 
and so full of colour and life as that of the author 
of “The Strange Adventures of a Phaeton,” nor is 
there any man living except Mr. Ruskin who has 
possessed in an equal degree with Black the 
faculty of painting in mere words pictures that 
become glowing realities to the mind of the 
reader. 

He hated log-rolling, and he was never very much 
inclined to mix himself up with literary “sets” or 
cliques. The “set” which he favoured most was 
that composed of the best-known artists of the 
Scotch school in London. The first time I ever dined 
with him was at the Pall Mall Club, and on that oc- 
casion he introduced me to a young and silent fellow- 
Scot, a painter who had come up to town to try his 
fortunes, and of whom Black predicted great things. 
That painter is now a member of the Academy. 
After he left Camberwell Grove and became the 
owner of the charming house at Brighton in which 
he ended his life last Saturday, Black established 
for himself a London pied-d-terre in the old house 
at the bottom of Buckingham Street in the Strand, 
where Peter the Great lived during his stay in 
England. The house has literary as well as historical 
associations. Dickens once lived there, and he made 
it the home of Steerforth in “ David Copperfield.” 
Black, in his turn, described his rooms in his remark- 
able novel “Sunrise,” one of the strongest bits of 
work he ever did. Alas! what memories now 
attach to those rooms, with their wonderful 
outlook upon the Embankment, and the silent 
Thames illuminated by its thousand gas-lamps! 
Never again shall I sit there, far on into the 
night, whilst William Black—no longer embarrassed 
and encumbered by the armour in which he arrayed 
himself against Society—pours out his soul in rapid 
sentences and gives the eager listener the oppor- 
tunity of seeing something of that beauty and 
nobility that were hidden so carefully from the 
outer world. Never again can we, his friends, hear 
his clear, incisive criticisms upon the art, the litera- 
ture, the thought of the day. Never again can we 
be stirred by an enthusiasm that never seemed to 
wax cold, a youthfulness and. simplicity of spirit 
against which Time itself warred in vain. Many 
men have I known in this world whom I have loved 
and admired; but among them alli there was only 
one William Black, and his going seems to snap the 
link that binds not a few of us to the golden days of 
youth and hope. W. R. 








TORY PROMISES AND PERFORMANCES. 





IIl.—Tue Ponicy oF MINISTERS IN CHINA. 


N the accounts which Lord Charles Beresford 
I sends to the Press of his triumphal progress 
through the heart of China, we are told that the 
provincial Viceroys, commenting upon recent events 
in Manchuria and North China, express distrust of 
Great Britain’s being prepared to take action to 
defend her great interests in the Yang-tsze Valley. 
The illusion that the occupation of Wei-hai-Wei 
would be of the utmost value to us in strengthening 
our influence is shattered. British prestige is at its 
nadir throughout China. The ill-effects of a weak 
foreign policy are, unfortunately, not confined to the 
particular subject-matter of diplomatic treatment. 
Timidity in Peking is punished by distrust in Hankow; 
the interestsof our capitalists and traders are jeopard- 
ised in every province. When the present Govern- 
ment allowed it to appear that Russia was more 
formidable to China, whether as friend or enemy, 
than England, they surrendered the predominant 
position in the Far East which Great Britain had 
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held from the first opening of the Treaty ports till 
the close of Jast year. No one would deny that the 
accumulation of force Russia had massed on the 
Manchurian frontier made the maintenance of British 
predominance increasingly difficult. Foresight, pru- 
dence, and courage were called for in a peculiar 
degree. Unfortunately, the history of the Govern- 
ment policy in China has shown none of these 
qualities. The first indication of recent events came 
with the announcement of the alleged Cassini Con- 
vention in October, 1895. The intelligent apprecia- 
tions of journalists have been treated with satire; 
on this occasion they were met with a flat denial. 
The inherent probability of their truth carried no 
warning to the Government, yet three years after 
effect has been given to every detail then published: 
Port Arthur has been thrown open to Russian ships 
of war ; the Trans-Siberian Railway is to take the 
direct route to Vliadivostock across Manchuria; 
and a branch line is in course of construction to 
Port Arthur. 

The obvious trend of events called for a clear 
policy and determined action. Unfortunately, we 
have had neither. At one moment there was a 
cordial approach to Russia, apparently in pursuance 
of the policy of spheres of interest ; next the trucu- 
lent declaration of the “ open door,” to be abandoned, 
however, almost immediately ; and finally a modified 
reversion to spheres of interest, with claims we 
cannot make good and restrictions we cannot en- 
force. Let the facts speak for themselves. In 
February, 1896, at Bristol, Mr. Balfour gave a 
welcome to the idea of a Russian outlet to an ice- 
free port in the China Sea. This friendly over- 
ture might have been wise and far-sighted if 
the policy it indicated had been consistently acted 
upon, but in fact the only consequence ever allowed 
to be drawn from it was that two years later Count 
Mouravieff justified his opposition to the opening of 
Talien-wan as a Treaty port by a reference to this 
unsolicited invitation. Mr. Balfour has since ex- 
plained that he meant only a commercial outlet, but 
the words must be taken with the significance they 
would be likely to bear in Russian ears. A 
mere commercial outlet in direct communication 
with the Siberian Railway might have been 
supplied by the opening of a new Treaty port, 
and the building of a Chinese Railway. That 
something more than this would be understood was 
inevitable, and such a belief has been justified by our 
silent, even sympathetic acquiescence in the powers 
assumed by Germany in the occupation of Kiao- 
Chau. Moreover, Mr. Balfour’s enunciation of the 
doctrine of spheres of interest was in itself a recog- 
nition of the propriety of Russian demands in view 
of her obvious interest in Northern China; “ spheres 
of influence,” he says, “we have never admitted: 
spheres of interest we have never denied.” In defining 
his new-fangled doctrine he explains that it gives to 
the interested nation theexclusive right to have a port 
and to take concessions for railways leading to that 
port; for any other Power to claim similar rights 
within the sphere would be an “unfriendly act.” 
Apparently guided by this policy—though what 
peculiar interest Germany could have in the Province 
of Shantung has not been explained—the interven- 
tion of the “ mailed fist” met with no opposition. 
But at the very moment German claims were thus 
being recognised in pursuance of one line of policy, 
another and wholly inconsistent policy, that of 
the “open door,” was being trumpeted to the 
world, with threats to maintain it “even at 
the cost of war.” The fulminations of Sir Michael 
Hicks-Beach directed against Russia were exactly 
contemporaneous with our acquiescence in the 
closing of the door by Germany. It is no justification 
of this contradiction to say that Kiao-Chau is, in 
fact, an open port. The policy of the “open door” 
is “open ports by treaty.” Kiao-Chau is not so 
open. Herr von Bulow expressly declared in the 
Reichstag that he intended to hold himself free as 
to the commercial policy to be pursued at that port, 





and German rights to exclusive economic concessions, 
in derogation of most-favoured-nation treatment, 
have been recognised by the spontaneous assurance 
from our Government that we did not wish to inter- 
fere with the interests of Germany in the province 
of Shantung. 

The attempt to act upon two inconsistent policies 
at one and the same time was doomed to inevitable 
failure. The action of the Government was infected 
by the weakness of its position. An irritating and 
humiliating correspondence terminated with the 
Russian occupation of Port Arthur and Talienwan. 
The policy of the “open door” was defeated, but 
not so much by the action of Russia, which we 
resented, as by the action of Germany, which we 
tolerated. We took possession of Wei-hai-Wei 
avowedly as a political and strategical reply to the 
Russian advance, inconsistent though this action was 
both with the policy of the “open door” and the 
policy of spheres of interest. A previous offer of Wei- 
hai- Wei by the Chinese Government had been refused. 
Again and again the assurance has been made that 
this step was forced upon us, though it is not clear 
why such pains are taken to explain that in our Far 
Eastern policy we move only as we are driven. 
Yet the warning of the Cassini Convention in 1895, 
the invitation to an ice-free port in 1896, the 
recognition of the policy of spheres of interest in 
relation to Germany at the close of 1897, all ought to 
have prepared the Government for the claim Russia 
would put forward. No timely step was taken to 
counteract the predominance Russia would acquire 
in Peking. Our hostility sufficed only to demon- 
strate our weakness. Can it be said that the occu- 
pation of Wei-hai-Wei has saved our prestige? 
Lord Charles Beresford reports the provincial 
viceroys as answering in the negative. The 
material value of Wei-hai- Wei is, perhaps, such that 
its possession may save our face, but it cannot 
wipe out the moral effects either of the palpable 
success Russia has achieved in the occupation of 
Port Arthur and Talienwan, or of the unfortunate 
incidents which attended our efforts to oppose her. 
In this last respect the correspondence, to which 
allusion has already been made, is peculiarly un- 
pleasant reading. We may pass by the coincident 
complaint of the presence of British ships in a bay 
where they had a treaty right to enter, and their 
removal to another anchorage. The complaint was 
not resented, but in the absence of any disclosure of 
the communications which passed between the 
authorities at home and the admiral on the station, 
we are assured that the ships entered and left Port 
Arthur in the ordinary course. 

The incident which finally disclosed our weakness 
alike to Russia and China was the direct issue 
arising out of the proposed loan to cover the 
Japanese indemnity. At the moment that we 
were bringing the arrangements for an advance of 
£12,000,000 to a successful conclusion, the Chinese 
Government was warned by Russia that their 
acceptance of a loan guaranteed by Great Britain 
would entail an interruption in the friendly relations 
existing between the two empires. The wretched 
Chinese Government was brought face to face with 
the alternative of choosing between Russia and 
Great Britain. The fight was for prestige and 
nothing else; the only condition of the loan 
material to Russia, that of the opening of Talien- 
wan, had been abandoned. In her perplexity 
China appealed to us; a promise of protection 
against Russia in the event of her continuing the 
negotiations was the only thing that could help 
her ; failing that she must renounce the loan. Lord 
Salisbury made no answer and the loan was 
dropped. After this can anyone pretend surprise 
that Russian influence is predominant. We may 
balance Port Arthur with Wei-hai-Wei, but we 
cannot conceal the very second-rate figure we cut. 
The ordinary defence of the Government is to ask if 
the rejection of the loan could seriously be accepted 
as a justification for our undertaking a great war. 
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But that is hardly the way in which the matter 
should be approached. The first question for us 
is whether the point at issue was of importance 
enough to Russia to make it worth her while 
to fight. If the answer is in the affirmative, the 
Government ought never to have brought us into 
a situation in which the only alternatives were an 
unjustifiable war or a humiliating withdrawal. If 
the answer is in the negative, as is infinitely more 
probable, the Government ought to have given to 
China the assurance for which she asked, and which 
was in fact subsequently given to induce her to 
carry out the arrangements made with British sub- 
jects relating to the projected Shanhaikwan-Niu- 
chwang railroad. It is worthy of note, however, 
that China attached no weight to this subsequent 
promise by a Government which had failed her in 
her need. We have been weighed in the balance 
and found wanting. Our predominance is gone, and 
it cannot be disguised that the vacillating policy 
and feeble acts of the Government have been directly 
responsible for this fatal result. 








THE PICQUART CASE. 





OLONEL PICQUART is still in prison, and the 
authorities who keep him there are still 
engaged in the indecent shuffle of responsibility. 
General Zurlinden affects to have no power to 
liberate the prisoner, and refers the point to the 
Minister of War. M. de Freycinet professes mild 
surprise that anybody should suppose the initiative 
belonged to him. In answer to the appeal on Colonel 
Picquart’s behalf, the Minister may graciously 
consent to send it on to General Zurlinden. But the 
man whose liberty is thus trifled with is, of all the 
actors engaged in this drama, the most indifferent 
to the personal issue. It is well known that 
Colonel Picquart would have preferred immediate 
trial by the court-martial to the legal device 
which snatched him for a time from the blind 
rage of the military faction. He is quite content to 
remain in prison now rather than provoke another 
conflict between the civil and military elements. This 
man, who is the victim of an infamous persecution by 
officers who know him to be guiltless, is much more 
careful of the honour of the French Army than its 
official champions. Just as Dreyfus for years after 
his sentence persisted in believing in the good faith 
of the Boisdeffres and Merciers, so Colonel Picquart 
believes in the innate justice of the sort of military 
tribunal that acquitted Esterhazy, and he is con- 
fident of vindication before judges who could desire 
no other object than his ruin. This chivalrous soul, to 
whom truth, justice and generosity are as instinctive 
as breathing, still fails to understand that the rabid 
villainy which trumped up the charge of forgery and 
kept him in solitary confinement for months while 
the evidence was in course of fabrication, is bent 
upon his destruction because he unmasked the con- 
spiracy against Dreyfus. One of the conspirators, 
General Gonse, has denounced him as a forger 
before his trial. Is it likely that a court-martial 
would presume to differ from General Gonse? 
Another conspirator—the veracious Esterhazy—has 
offered the same insult. The General Staff no longer 
embrace Esterhazy, but will not venture to con- 
tradict him. 

Although Colonel Picquart is not liberated, this 
is small consolation to the military party for their 
defeat at the hands of the Supreme Court. By 
acquiescing in the indefinite postponement of the 
court-martial, General Zurlinden has taken his beat- 
ing lying down. He is not the stuff that dictators 
are made of. The English observers who have con- 
fidently predicted a revolution in France because 
the Army will not tolerate interference with its pre- 
scriptive right to manage its own affairs, forget 
that this kind of revolution has no precedent. 








Governments have been overthrown in Paris. This 
is no affair of overthrowing a Government. The 
present head of the Republic sympathises with the 
enraged officers, who have, therefore, no motive for 
removing him. If they were to effect a coup d'état, 
it would have to be directed not against the Re- 
public, but against the Supreme Court, against the 
Code, against every guarantee of civil liberty. No 
wonder that this is an enterprise for which General 
Zurlinden has no stomach. Even if he could find an 
Orleanist: or Bonapartist Pretender not too ludicrous 
or insignificant to give a shadow of regal dignity 
to a military pronunciamento, he would still break 
his head against the Cour de Cassation. When 
Napoleon set up the real Constitution of France, 
which has survived all upheavals, he did not make it 
possible for a Zurlinden to undo his work. So while 
the Millevoyes, who are more knaves than fools, 
and the Déroulédes, who are more fools than 
knaves, spout in the streets to hired ruffians against 
the “ infamous ” judges of the Court, President Faure 
is compelled to tell the plaintive General Jamont 
that the Constitution which makes the civil power 
supreme cannot be overturned. The Zurlindens and 
their kidney are evidently of the same opinion. Mrs. 
Emily Crawford, one of the shrewdest students of 
French politics, tells us that the 23,000 officers 
of the French Army, though they are furious 
against Dreyfus, are “ sticklers for legality.” They 
may well be, seeing that they are quite incapable of 
upsetting the Code Napoléon and the Supreme 
Court. 

The Court has reserved its judgment as to the 
conflict of jurisdiction between the Correctional 
Tribunal which had part of the Picquart indictment 
before it, and the military court which claimed to 
judge the whole case out of hand. The military 
junta, impatient to damage Picquart’s evidence in 
favour of revision, wanted to have him declared a 
forger. But when he was before the Correctional 
Tribunal, the document, subsequently alleged to be 
wholly or in part a forgery, was treated as genuine, 
and described as a secret of the national defence. 
So the blundering rogues of the General Staff have 
stultified their own indictment, and exposed them- 
selves to the further humiliation of seeing the charge 
of forgery disposed of by the Supreme Court. 
Everybody knows that the petit blew was an 
authentic message from Schwarzkoppen to the 
traitor Esterhazy. The War Office forgers, by 
tampering with the address, have tried to make 
it appear that Picquart substituted Esterhazy’s 
name for another. <As the petit blew was for 
two years in the hands of the scoundrel Henry, 
this trick might well have suggested itself to 
his untutored genius; but there is reason to 
suspect that it is of later manufacture. Now the 
Supreme Court is patiently unravelling all these 
little mysteries. By this time it knows all about 
the relations between Henry and Esterhazy, who 
had the disease of letter-writing in its most acute 
form. The correspondence of these worthies has 
come into the hands of the judges, who must find it 
a luminous commentary upon Colonel Picquart’s 
evidence, and upon the clumsy attempt to discredit 
him. Knowing what they do, is it likely that 
President Loew and his colleagues will fail to reach 
a very decisive conclusion as to the real character 
and origin of the petit bleu? With all the keys of 
the Dreyfus case before them, are they going to 
ignore this one? With the clearest proof of the 
connection of Schwarzkoppen, Esterhazy, and 
Henry, how can they leave Picquart to be tried by 
court-martial on a fabricated issue? Having 
found in the course of their own inquiry that 
he is not a forger, they must again remind the 
“ sticklers for legality” of the highest jurisdiction 
in France. 

No conspiracy was ever conducted with such a 
total lack of brains. In dealing with Dreyfus the 
Etat-Major have been able to rely on the Anti- 
Semitic frenzy which possesses most Frenchmen, 
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But the plot against Picquart demanded consum- 
mate astuteness. No religious prejudice could help 
the Generals here. They wanted to destroy a man 
of unblemished integrity, one of the ablest soldiers 
of France, who could not by any stretch of ingenuity 
be represented as friendly to the Jews. First they 
tried to murder him. General Billot naively con- 
fessed to M. Clémenceau that the same plan ought 
to have been adopted with regard to Dreyfus. 
This point is brought out with startling effect 
by Mr. George Barlow in his able “ History 
of the Dreyfus Case.” M. Clémenceau’s story is 
that Billot sent a staff-officer to try to win him over 
by the suggestion that they should join forces to 
“settle the Jews once for all.” This measures 
sufficiently the intelligence of the military gang. 
The murder plot was foiled by the integrity of 
the commanding officer in Tunis. Then defamation 
began. One of the military journals asserted that 
Picquart had been photographed in conference with 
Colonel Schwarzkoppen at Baden. When this idiotic 
lie was challenged, and Picquart called upon the War 
Office to produce the incriminating photograph, 
the answer was that “ professional secrecy " made it 
inviolable! The whole case against Colonel Picquart 
is of a piece with this criminal stupidity, of which 
the best that can be said is that, although it recalls 
the mingled treason and incapacity of Bazaine, which 
ruined the French arms in 1870, it offers now a sort 
of negative guarantee for the safety of French 
liberties. 








MUSIC. 





HE Requiem of M. Edmond Depret, produced on 
Saturday last at Queen’s Hall, with Miss Ella 
Russell, Miss Ada Crossley, and Mr. Ben Davies in 
the principal parts, under the direction of Mr. Henry 
J. Wood, is in some places archaic and severe, in 
others modern and vivacious; and the fine work 
may be succinctly described as conceived with a 
view to the church, carried out in a manner which, 
thanks to the personal qualities of the composer, fits 
it also for the concert-room. In other words, the 
Requiem is a composition of the day, in which a 
sparing but effective use has been made of ancient 
ecclesiastical modes. M. Depret has had the 
good taste never to write passages of vocalisa- 
tion for the greater glory of the singers, an error 
into which Italian composers of high repute have 
sometimes fallen. He has studied everywhere, 
and has generally brought out with the happiest 
results, the significance of the solemn words ; and to 
be heard to the greatest advantage M. Depret’s 
Requiem ought to be listened to as a portion of a 
cathedral service in an ancient church like that of 
Sainte Gudule at Brussels, where it was first produced. 
It afterwards passed into the concert-room, thanks to 
M. Joseph Dupont (for several years conductor at our 
Royal Italian Opera), who directed its performance 
at the Belgian Concerts Populaires. The work is 
written for five soloists, chorus, and orchestra; and 
it received on Saturday afternoon full justice at the 
hands of the principal singers, and of the Queen's 
Hall orchestra and chorus. From the applause with 
which it was received, and by reason of its own 
intrinsic merits, it may be hoped that M. Depret’s 
Requiem will soon be repeated. 

Lovers of the best kind of pianoforte music have 
recently been gratified by the presence in London of 
several of the finest and most famous pianists of the 
day : M. Vladimir de Pachmann, that is to say, from 
Russia, M. Dohnyani from Hungary, and M. Pade- 
rewski from Poland. Eastern Europe is fertile in 
pianists, and it would be vain to seek in all Germany, 
Italy, France, and England three of such eminence as 
those just named. There are many in the regions of 
the West who are almost, perhaps quite, as good. 
But there are none who are so popular. They have 
all been heard, one after the other, at Mr. Arthur 





Chappell’s Popular Concerts, which owe their 
present reputation less to that perfect execution of 
quartett music, for which they were originally 
established, than to the performances from time to 
time of “star pianists ” of the highest talent and of 
world-wide fame. The last of the three pianists in 
question to visit London was M. Paderewski, who, the 
Saturday Concerts of the Crystal Palace being at an 
end, appeared at a special Saturday Concert ar- 
ranged solely in order that he might be heard at 
the Palace; and who, in like manner, appeared at a 
Monday Popular Concert when no Monday Popular 
Concerts were going on, solely that on the last evening 
of his visit to London he might be heard at St. James’s 
Hall. Apart from his solo performances he played in a 
trio at St. James’s Hall and ina concertoatthe Crystal 
Palace. A concerto-player at the Crystal Palace 
may almost be looked upon as one of the orchestra, 
especially when, as in M. Paderewski’s case, he takes 
the solo part in such an important orchestral work as 
Beethoven’s Concerto in E flat—the absurdly-named 
“Emperor,” as if in works of art a regular hierarchy 
could be established from “ Emperor” downwards. 
The Polish pianist played his solo part very admirably, 
and with all necessary power, the beautiful, song- 
like slow movement being particularly effective in 
his expressive hands. But Paderewski is really at 
his best when he is unsupported—when he plays 
alone; and his performance of a series of charming 
little pieces by Schubert and Chopin was most 
delightful. On this interesting occasion a new 
orchestral suite by Miss Maud Matras—an aspiring 
young composer whose ambition has already 
something to rest upon—was brought out with 
considerable success. ‘“ Esquisses Polonaises” it is 
called, and it is made up of a series of effective 
little pieces, more or less in the Polish style— 
a mazurka and a polonaise, separated by a so- 
called “elegy.” The first piece is Polish enough, 
and as charming as it is characteristic. But the 
third, though, of course, in the proper polonaise 
rhythm, is no more Polish than the polacca in the 
Puritani. The vocalist was Miss Florence Monteith, 
who has recently been singing with considerable 
success in Italy—not in the concert-room, but on 
the operatic stage. She sang (for the first time 
in England) a very beautiful air from Tchaikovsky’s 
Joan of Arc, in which the inspired Joan takes 
leave of her native fields to fight the battles of 
her country. The vocalist sang this fine scena 
in musicianly style, and was afterwards equally 
successful with Salomé’s air (‘Il est doux,” etc.) from 
Massenet’s Hérodiade. 

No works are so popular at quartett concerts as 
the septett of Beethoven and the octett of Schubert, 
every approach to the orchestra, with its varied 
instrumentation, being welcomed as a relief from the 
monotony of the string quartett. The perfect 
balance in a string quartett—so easy to secure with 
four good players, so difficult to obtain in the case of 
@ numerous orchestra—has, of course, its charm. 
But, as a matter of fact, the combination of string, 
wood, and brass proves much more attractive than 
the union of four stringed instruments of the same 
violin family ; and this seems to be fully recognised 
by the interesting Curtius Club, which at its last 
concert before Christmas produced a series of works 
for mixed instruments—for a small orchestra one 
might almost say. , 

Atter Christmas a series of English operas is 
promised at the Lyceum by the Carl Rosa Company, 








COMING TROUBLES IN TURKEY. 


—21oo— 


CONSTANTINOPLE, December 10th. 
HE Turks must feel that the consecration of 
churches in this Empire is getting to be @ 
serious matter. A few weeks ago it was an Im- 
perial pilgrim on his way to Jerusalem, this day 
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week it is to be a Russian Grand Duke who is to 
come, in imperial state, to consecrate a memorial 
church at the gates of Constantinople. If the 
Russian papers can be depended upon, he is to come 
like the Emperor—with mighty ironclads, with a 
company of ecclesiastics to match those who went 
to Jerusalem, with a brilliant staff of military 
officers, and a soldier from each of the regiments 
which was engaged twenty years ago in dismember- 
ing the Turkish Empire, and the church is built in 
honour of those who had a part in that glorious 
campaign. A fortress, called a monastery, has 
already been built at St. Stephanos, and a monu- 
ment, and now it is a Russian church—that the 
Turks may never forget the interest which their 
pious and powerful neighbour takes in Constan- 
tinople. The time chosen for this demonstration, 
just after the settlement of the Cretan question 
and the official proclamation at Petersburg that 
whatever has been done there has been done at 
the instigation and through the influence of 
Russia, can hardly fail to add something to its 
significance. 

If one puts himself in the place of the Sultan, it 
is easy to believe the stories which are now current 
as to his state of mind. It is never wise to put 
too much confidence in tales which come from the 
Palace. They are generally lies, or at best 
greatly exaggerated; but just now, all the re- 
ports from those engaged at the Palace are so 
harmonious and so inherently probable that we can 
hardly doubt their substantial truth. It is not 
necessary to believe that he is in a state bordering 
on insanity. This is probably a figure of speech; 
but that he is in a state of mind which makes him 
incapable of transacting business with his usual 
skill is what is generally believed. There have been 
various illustrations of this which it is not wise to 
mention here—as I have no personal knowledge 
of them, and do not wish to compromise anyone— 
but it seems certain that he had a very stormy 
interview with the Russian Ambassador the other 
day, that the Greek and Armenian Patriarchs have 
found the Palace a hot place, and the Turkish Minis- 
ters have not been more fortunate. As this Russian 
demonstration can hardly have a quieting influ- 
ence, some anxiety is felt here as to what may 
happen in connection with it. It cannot fail 
to bring to mind all the mistakes and calamities of 
the last twenty yearr:—the dissolution of the 
empire after the Russian war, the loss of Tunis and 
Egypt, the failure of the Pan-Islamic movement, the 
annexation of Eastern Roumelia to Bulgaria, the 
Armenian troubles and massacres, the Greek war, the 
ignominious expulsion of the Turks from Crete, and 
other things, in most of which Russia has played a 
prominent part. It will bring these things to the 
minds of the people as well as of the Sultan, 
destroy what little remains of their confidence in 
his wisdom and power, and strengthen their fears 
as to the prospective loss of Macedonia. The troubles 
in Yemen, and the defeat of the Turkish troops there, 
can only add to the unrest here. It is also reported 
that the Armenian committees in Europe are medi- 
tating a revival of their activity, and there has been 
trouble at Bitlis caused by an Armenian raid from 
Persia. 

The worst of the situation here is the utter hope- 
lessness of it, which was well illustrated the other 
day by the reply of a high Turkish official to one 
who reproached him for stealing so much of the 
money which passed through his hands. “ You know 
very well,” he said, “ that we are standing on a shore 
from which everything is rapidly drifting away. I 
am simply saving what I can while it is within 
reach.” The very word reform has become a by- 
word, or mockery, not only at the Embassies but 
among the people. I think that the only person left 


in Constantinople who believes in reforms is the 
Sultan himself, who seems to be perfectly honest 
instituted more 
He fails 


in his conviction that he has 
reforms than any sovereign in Europe. 








to see that all his good intentions have come 
to nothing through the corruption of the Palace 
camarilla, which has absorbed the whole admini- 
stration and made the Sultan himself its tool. 
When a Turk now talks of reform, he means 
simply the overthrow of the Palace rule and a 
return to a Government of responsible Ministers, 
which under the present Sultan seems to be impos- 
sible. If it were attained, it is by no means certain 
that any improvement would result. The corruption 
is too deep to be healed by any mere surface treat- 
ment, and there is no probability of its ever being 
healed at all. 

My attention has been called lately to the change 
which has taken place in the population of Con- 
stantinople since the great massacre of 1896. Before 
that time the Moslems and Christians were about 
equal in numbers. We have no reliable statistics of 
population, but the record of deaths in the city is 
carefully kept, and a few years ago they were pretty 
evenly divided between Moslems and Christians. 
Now the reports show a great difference. The 
Christian deaths are only about one-third of the 
whole number. As there is no reason to believe 
that there is any difference in the death-rate of the 
various nationalities, this shows that there are now 
nearly twice as many Moslems as Christians in the 
city. This change has been brought about by the 
massacre, exile, and flight of Christians, and by 
the bringing in of Kurds and other Moslems from 
the interior. No Armenian is now allowed to 
come to Constantinople to work. They are 
forced to remain in the interior. This change in 
the population is tlhe more startling from the 
fact that the Moslems who have been brought 
in are from the most dangerous classes in the 
Empire. Thus far they have contented themselves 
with killing each other, and there have been more 
murders of Moslems by Moslems in Constantinople 
during the past two years than in the fifty years 
before the massacres; but in case of any disturb- 
ance here they would slaughter the Christians 
without mercy, and without distinction of 
native or foreign. We may be sure that there is 
nothing accidental about this—that it has been 
carefully planned for a purpose which it is easy 
to divine. 








LETTER TO THE EDITOR. 





THE NEXT LIBERAL PROGRAMME. 


S1r,—There are, no doubt, two subjects which will force them- 
selves to the front at next General Election, viz. (1) Taxation of 
Ground Values and (2) Old Age Pensions. I venture thus early 
to suggest the great importance of considering whether these 
two subjects may not, with much propriety and expediency, be 
wedded together, so as to point te the taxation of ground values 
as affording the readiest and justest means of providing a 
scheme of universal old age pensions.—I am, ete. 4 W. B. 


Edinburgh, December 12th. 








THE YEW. 





TREE of Night, whose pinions scourge 
With wings of blackness, days of blue, 
O Tree of Death, mysterious yew, 
O’ershadowing the extremest verge 


Where sound and silence meet and merge, 
Where light and darkness blend their hue 
With dawn of fruit in grey of dew,— 

O say, what far-off currents urge 


The waves of sound that surge and surge 
Thy shadow-haunted portals through ? 
What rumours from beyond? What clue 

To Death’s dim mazes, in thy dirge? 

ETHEL WHEELER, 
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A LITERARY CAUSERIE, 


LEWIS CARROLL. 


Noe concerning a biography of Lewis Carroll, 
' there were, for those who knew nothing about 
him except that he was an old bachelor resident at 
Christ Church, Oxford, two delightful possibilities :-— 


(1) That there would be no such thing. 


[But this was obviously too much to expect of 
a generation wherein the literary resurrection-man 
walketh in darkness and the candid biographer 
wasteth at noonday, and a dead man’s desire for 
privacy goes for presumptive evidence that his 
privacy is worth violating. We are more than lucky 
to have Lewis Carroll's life written by a gentleman 
who not only declines tacenda in forum proferre, 
but actually limits his disclosures to one volume— 
which, however, the bewildered printer has contrived 
to make as heavy as two.] 


(2) That it would satisfy the artistic sense by 
revealing him asa dry old stick despising the fire of 
genius which a happy occasion had once rubbed ont 
of him; hating the notoriety it had drawn upon 
him; a recluse, honestly absorbed in mathematics, 
or the study of Letto-Slavish, or cock-fighting, or 
horse-racing, or some pursuit as unlike Alice’s 
“ Adventures” as possible. 


Some such portrait of the Rev. C. L. Dodgson 
the public had constructed for itself, in obedience (I 
would urge) to a sound artistic instinct ; catching at 
a few facts and rumours, and building out of them 
a highly satisfactory notion of what such an author 
should have been in private life. There was a story, 
for instance (probably apocryphal), that when her 
Majesty read “ Alice,” and expressed a wish to 
possess the author’s next book, she was sent a 
treatise “‘On the Condensation of Determinants.” 
True or false, it was appropriate, and helped towards 
a highly agreeable picture. 


I cannot say that “The Life and Letters of 
Lewis Carroll (Rev. C. L. Dodgson),” by Mr. Stuart 
Dodgson Collingwood (Fisher Unwin), adds to the 
amiability, whatever it may do to the veracity, 
of the portrait. The author does not weary of 
telling us that Lewis Carroll was one of the most 
delightful of men: but these assurances do not 
amount to much. A novelist may tell us until he is 
black in the face that his heroine is charming: but 
none the less he has to make her charming before we 
even begin to believe him. So from a biographer we 
do not want affidavits that his hero was delightful ; 
we demand proofs. And the proofs of the Rev. 
C, L. Dodgson’s delightfulness, as mustered in this 
volume, are (~hall I say ?) curiously incomplete. 


His biographer assures us, for instance, that in 
all things he was “ absolutely natural ”"—meaning, I 
suppose, “absolutely consistent’; since to be 
absolutely natural a human being should be entirely 
human, and this is just what the book leaves in 
doubt. The humours of the man are natural and 
agreeable enough—his way of making tea, his 
dislike of dinner-parties, his passion for tidiness, his 
ticketing and docketing of all correspondence, his 
laborious contrivances for saving himself labour ; in 
short, his general old-maidishness. “Great were 
his preparations before going on a journey: each 
separate article used to be carefully wrapped up ina 
piece of paper all to itself, so that his trunks con- 
tained nearly as much paper as of (sic) the ‘more 
useful things. The bulk of the luggage was sent on 
a day or two before by goods train, while he himself 
followed on the appointed day, laden only with his 
well-known little black bag, which he always in- 
sisted on carrying himself.” The early Christians, 
one understands, took less thought for the morrow; 
but the detail is good and helps out the picture. 


The “ well-known little black bag”—we gather 
from another passage—used to contain portraits of 





his “ child-friends.” And I confess that in this matter 
of his “ child-friends ’—in which his biographer seems 
to find the last proof of beautiful humanity—I find 
him a very inhuman person indeed— 


These friendships usually began all (sic) very much in the 
same way. A chance meeting on the seashore, in the street, or 
at some friend’s house, led to conversation ; then followed a call 
on the parents, and after that all sorts of kindnesses on Lewis 
Carroll's part, presents of books, invitations to stay with him at 
Oxford, or at Eastbourne, visits with him to the theatre... . 


And then? Well, then the little girl (Lewis 
Carroll disliked boys) grew up, and he cared for her 
no more. “Some remained friends for life, but in a 
large proportion of cases the friendship ended with 
the end of childhood.” Mr. Dodgson himself con- 
fesses how large the proportion was. “ About nine 
out of ten, I think, uf my child-friendships get ship- 
wrecked at the critical point, ‘where the stream 
and river meet,’ and the child-friends, once so 
affectionate, become uninteresting acquaintances, 
whom I have no wish to set eyes on again.” 


No doubt the good man supposed himself to be 
writing this in the tenderest vein of sentiment; 
whereas, had he only detected what it meant, he was 
penning the most abominable cynicism. As it 
stands—as an unconscious confession of sel fishness— 
it strikes me as very nearly sublime. For when an 
elderly gentleman makes a habit of striking up 
friendships with little girls, and a habit of cooling in 
his kindness towards them, and discovering them to 
be without interest as they grow up, why, then the 
only inference is that the motive of his kindness was 
not a beautiful humanity at all, but the passion of a 
collector. A heartless passion, let me add, after 
reading Mr. Collingwvood’s attempted analysis of it. 
“If I were asked for one comprehensive word wide 
enough to explain this tendency of his nature, I would 
answer unhesitatingly—Love.” Andif Mr. Colling- 
wood were asked to explain his hero’s tendency to 
find these child-friends uninteresting as they grew 
up, would he answer unhesitatingly—“ Love”? I 
ean see the fun of it for Lewis Carroll; but I fail— 
since the book deliberately invokes our admiration 
for this sort of thing—to see where, apart from the 
story-telling and theatre-going, the puzzles and the 
organette and the clockwork toys, the fun came 
in for the child. Did the little girl desire to be 
loved qué little girl, or for herself? Could she even 
understand the former kind of affection? And 
when, growing up, she discovered by the cooling 
of her friend’s affection, that she had been 
loved, not for herself, but as a kind of specimen 
—as something pretty to look at, and innocent, and 
amusing to listen to while the babble lasted—will 
anyone contend that the discovery was not bitter, or 
that the experience was not a hardening one? Mr. 
Collingwood treats us to a list of “ secondary causes” 
which, in his opinion, attracted Lewis Carroll to 
children. They “ appealed to his esthetic faculties.” 
No doubt they did, and do to the “ zsthetic faculties ” 
of most men and women. “He was pre-eminently a 
teacher, and he saw in their unspoiled minds the best 
material for him to work upon.” Yes, and appar- 
ently after working upon these unspoiled minds, he 
let them go as “uninteresting”! A plague on all 
biographies! ‘“ Was it to disenchant and to undo” 
that the whole art was invented ? 


I have used the word “ heartless”: and yet sup- 
pose that in his impulses no man had a warmer or 
sincerer heart than Lewis Carroll : and few men have 
filled their lives, as he did, with innumerable small 
acts of kindness. But it is timidity which makes 
men belie their nature and hides from them that 
they are belying it. The portrait given in this book 
is of a timid man: and one must suppose that when 
his child-friends began to differ from his expecta- 
tions; when, as he put it, the friendship reached its 
“critical point’; he was disappointed, and grew 
discouraged. It seems to have been a rule with him 
in other businesses of life. 


But in the glow of his enthusiasm, he produced 
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three masterpieces of the art of writing for children. 
There is no shadow of the end upon “ Alice in 
Wonderland,” “ Through the Looking Glass,” “The 
Hunting of the Snark,” and in them the world will 
very wisely continue to find the real Lewis Carroll. 
“ His books,” says Mr. Collingwood, “ are simply the 
expression of his normal habit of mind.” Very well, 
let it stand thus: and let that be our excellent 
excuse for declining to be instructed in the rest of 
the acts of the Rev. C. L. Dodgson, and all that he 
did. He hated interviewers, and made a fuss over 
his dislike. Letters addressed to Lewis Carroll he 
used to return through the Dead Letter Office. He 
lived a secluded, a scrupulous, and a blameless life ; 
and consistently strove to keep the Rev. C. L. 
Dodgson distinct from Lewis Carroll. Let us 
respect a wish so amiable and so wise. 4 7. Q,C, 








AN AFTERMATH OF CHRISTMAS BOOKS. 





O the ordinary Reviewer or literary monthly 
nurse, the Mrs. Gamp of letters, the Christmas 
Reviewer is an insoluble problem. When the season 
comes the interloper appears in every periodical. 
Mrs. Gamp, the accredited official, exclaims, “If I 
thought—but it’s not Mrs. Harris! and as for Betsy 
Prig, a cowcumber has more littery knowledge, and 
aspirations, and aspirates.” Mrs. Gamp gives it up: 
“if it’s not that interferin’ marm downstairs, ’oo is it ? 
There’s no sich a person, or it’s one of them ghotisies 
which I don’t hold with.” Mrs. Gamp, of course, 
always declines Christmas reviewing herself, she 
wouldn’t “debage herself so low,” and wants to know 
why it’s done at all. Does anybody know who the 
Christmas Reviewers are? Some say they are selected 
from the younger sons of peers, who, as a body, are 
believed to yearn after the lower walks of literature. 
The old theory that men had to be compelled to do 
the work with revolvers held at their temples seems 
no longer tenable. Some weeks ago the Christmas 
Reviewer of THE SPEAKER, calling himself the Pro- 
fessor of Christmas Literature and issuing from the 
inane, took up his annual parable in these columns; 
but he came before his time. There is again an 
accumulation of Christmas publications. What is to 
be done with them? Our best plan is to hand them 
over to Uncle Toby and Corporal Trim, the most 
ingenuous of men. 

“Trim,” said my Uncle Toby, as he lit his pipe, 
“ this attempt to raise the siege of Dendermond must 
be dealt with at once. Up, Trim, and at ’em.” 

Trim placed a box of books on the table, and then 
came in front of his master and made his bow. 

“Corporal,” said my Uncle Toby, “ we shall go 
through these books at a canter, sword in hand.” 

Out of the large box Trim took a small pasteboard 
box containing a leather-bound volume, and laid it 
on his master’s knee. 

** What book is that?” said my Uncle Toby. 

“ The Bible, sir,” said Corporal Trim, saluting, and 
stepping behind his master. 

“Trim!” said my Uncle Toby, laying down his 
Trim came in front of his master and made 


pipe. 
his bow. My Uncle Toby resumed his pipe, and said 
no more. “Corporal!” said my Uncle Toby. The 


corporal made his bow. My Uncle Toby proceeded 
no further, but finished his pipe. ; 

“Trim !” said my Uncle Toby, “ bolt the garden- 
gate.” 

Corporal Trim did as he was directed, and re- 
turned to the parlour. 

“Trim!” said my Uncle Toby, “ we have already 
a lodgment on the counterscarp; but I renounce that 
advantage, and in closing the garden-gate turn the 
siege into a blockade. Corporal, why didn’t you tell 
me that the Bible was among these books ?”’ 

“T never imagined that it was among them. I 
took the first that came,” replied Corporal Trim. 
“Trim,” said my Uncle Toby, “this is the best 








Christmas literature of all time. Look and see if 
there is anything notable about the edition.” 

“It is published by Messrs. NELSON & Son,’ 
answered Corporal Trim, “ and contains appendices 
equal in bulk to the text, and an entire biblical 
library of critical, historical, geographical, and 
antiquarian knowledge.” 

“That is an admirable idea,’ said my Uncle 
Toby. 

“ There is besides,” continued Corporal Trim, “a 
new concordance to the authorised and revised 
versions, a subject-index and dictionary of proper 
names, upwards of 350 illustrations, and a new 
indexed Bible atlas. ‘ The Illustrated Bible Treasury,’ 
as the whole appendix is called, is edited by Dr. 
WILLIAM WHITE. There are over a score of con- 
tributors, among whom are SIR CHARLES WILSON, 
PROFESSORS SAYCE and Marcus Dops, and CANONS 
TRISTRAM, TAYLOR, and BoNNEY.” 

“Truly,” said my Uncle Toby, “an invaluable 
body of information. Give it me.” 

So my Uncle Toby knocked the ashes out of his 
pipe, adjusted his spectacles, and began to read the 
Bible. Corporal Trim watched him for some time, 
and as my Uncle Toby became more and more 
absorbed, he at last removed the box of books to 
another room, where Pantagruel and Panurge were 
talking over old times. 

“ What have we here, Panurge ?” cried Pantagruel, 
when Corporal Trim had set the box of books and 
withdrawn. 

“Books! books!” answered Panurge. “ And 
this,” thrusting his hand into the box and pulling 
out one, “is entirely after my own heart— Sartor 
Resartus,’ by THOMAS CARLYLE.” 

* And what is that ‘ Sartor Resartus,’ Panurge ?” 
asked Pantagruel. 

“Tt contains the life and thoughts of Herr 
Diogenes Teufelsdréckh. It is published by MEssRs. 
GEORGE BELL & Sons, and is illustrated with much 
fantasy and power by Mr. EDWARD J. SULLIVAN. 
I assure you, my lord, that this Teufelsdréckh was a 
very notable fellow, of kin to me by his learning, his 
originality, and his humour.” 

*“ What!” cried Pantagruel. “ Was he a drunkard, 
a glutton, a pickpocket, dissolute, depraved ?” 

“ Oh, no,” cried Panurge; “ I use ‘ humour’ in the 
English sense. It is a word they have to denominate 
the mood which first came to ripeness in our Master 
Francois Rabelais. Between ourse!ves, my lord, I 
think there was no humour in Christendom till 
Rabelais made youand me. As for this Teufelsdrickh, 
he was well fitted to be a monk of Thelema. What 
talk I of monks? To be the abbot of all the 
Thelemites. My lord, there is myself, and there is 
Sancho Panza, and there is Teufelsdrickh, so utterly 
unlike, but all of the same humorous protoplasm ; 
and of these three Teufelsdiiéckh is the greatest, 
because he was more than Sancho or I—he was Sancho 
and Don Quixote. Our Master Francois Rabelais 
had to make you and me to express himself. Cer- 
vantes expressed himself in Don Quixote and Sancho 
Panza; but Carlyle was able to combine his com- 
plexities in one character, Diogenes Teufelsdrickh. 
My lord, I think Carlyle was the greatest creature 
that ever wrote prose.” 

“ That may be,” said Pantagruel, dipping his hand 
in the box and taking out three little vdlumes in 
smooth leather bindings. ‘“ But what have you to say 
to this, ‘The Posthumous Papers of the Pickwick 
Club,’ Mr. Dent's ‘ Temple Edition’?” 

“Why, I have this to say,” replied Panurge; 
“that this book is in direct descent from you and 
me. You have Falstaff and Prince Hal, Sancho and 
Don Quixote, Uncle Toby and Corporal Trim, 
Partridge and Tom Jones, Strap and Roderick 
Random, Sam Weller and Pickwick, allotropic forms 
of the same pair. The world will never get past it. 
And here are more books by the author of this very 
Pickwick, and other writers, including one Wilkie 
Collins. These are reprints, published by MEssrs, 


CHAPMAN & HALL of Christmas Numbers of House- 
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hold Words and All the Year Round ; ‘The Seven 
Poor Travellers’ (1854); ‘The Wreck of the Golden 
May’ (1856) ; ‘Somebody’s Luggage’ (1862); ‘Mugby 
Junction’ (1866); and ‘No Thoroughfare” (1867): 
five pretty little volumes, each with a frontispiece.” 

“Good,” said Pantagruel, turning over the leaves 
of a handsome quarto. “But look at this. ‘The 
Pied Piper of Hamelin,’ designed, drawn, and pub- 
lished by HARRY QuILTER, M.A., and written and 
ornamented by MARY QUILTER, printed without 
type, with twenty-seven full-page miniatures, with 
fifty-four full-page borders, and many ornaments, 
initials, and scrolls, all of which have been drawn 
solely for this book. The publisher brags of it as 
the only written book produced in modern times. 
‘Printed without types!’ Thus the whirligig of 
time brings in his revenges, and the rarity of 
scripture gives it an advantage over that greatest 
of all inventions—typography.” 

“My lord,” said Panurge, “I like this book. It 
is admirably medieval in mood and manner. The 
exuberant fancy of the designs, and their extra- 
ordinary variety, and the prodigious patience with 
which the whole has been elaborated are very 
notable indeed in an age of Ocean Greyhounds, 
Observe also that there are three editions.” 

“ To suit a variety of purses ?” 

“ Not that alone; for the miniature edition is to 
be presented to purchasers of the £10 103. édition de 
luxe, and will not in all likelihood be for sale at 
all. As this is the first book he has published, Mr. 
QUILTER has sought to make it a record volume, 
and, as far as I know, it is. No expense has been 
spared. The covers of the folio are inlaid with silver 
plates. It is indeed an ¢dition de luxe.” 

“Here,” said Pantagruel, “is another large 
book. A very different style of art. ‘Sketches and 
Cartoons’ (LANE), by CHARLES DANA Gipson, full 
of pathos, humour, comicality, the product of 
accurate and often profound observation, and a 
masterly pencil.” 

“And here,” said Panurge, “from the same 
publisher is our old friend Alsop. ‘A Hundred 
Fables,’ from the English version of Sir Roger 
L’Estrange, with pictures by Percy J. BILLINGHURST, 
and an introduction, a very sparkling performance, 
by Mr. KENNETH GRAHAME.” 

“What,” asked Pantagruel, whose intuitive 
knowledge of all matters was amazing (Give him a 
handful of foraminifera and he would deduce the 
universe) —‘“‘ what is Mr. FRowpeE's volume of 
poetry this year?” 

“* Whittier,” replied Panurge, “in three styles, 
as usual: in one volume, on good substantial paper, 
or on thin, tough Bible paper; and in three small 
volumes in a little box. Whittier is a poet of and 
for the people, and largely for children. ‘Barbara 
Freitche’ is the delight of the young reciter. He 
sang very strongly against slavery. His reputation 
is so widespread that one is compelled to know 
something of him; but, I confess, I grudge the 
moments spent in reading him.” 

“Indeed one might be better eating and drink- 
ing,” said Pantagruel, taking a sheaf of books out 
of the box. “ What are these?” 

“* Little Journeys to the Homes of American 
Statesmen’ (PUTNAM’s Sons) by ELBERT Hupsarp, 
the fourth volume of the ‘ Little Journeys’ series. 
‘Sights and Scenes in Oxford City and University’ 
(CASSELL), described by THoMAS WHITTAKER, and 
illustrated with 101 plates after original photographs 
by GittMAN & Co. The introduction is by Mr. 
GEORGE SAINTSBURY, and ends up as you, my lord, 
will be happy to hear, with a good-humoured appeal 
against the croakers who lament the decadence, an 
imagined decadence, of eating and drinking in 
Oxford.” 

“A decadence of eating and drinking!” cried 
Pantagruel. “Then is doomsday near.” 

“My lord, the undergraduates are accused of 
macerating their bodies on tea and jam. But Mr. 
Saintsbury, upon occasion a true Pantagruelist, 





opines that thousands of intelligent youths will 
never permit the decay of cider-cup and the obso- 
lescence of spiced ale.” 

“No, by’r lakins!” cried Pantagruel. ‘Do they 
think because they are scholars there shall be no 
more cakes and ale!” 

* Ay, and ginger shall be hot in the mouth too,” 
declared Panurge. 

“Very well, then; get on with tine books.” 

“* London in Song’ (RICHARDS), compiled by 
WILFRED WHITTEN, a book for the lover of London, 
containing more than 200 poems or sets of verses 
from Chaucer to our own time, arranged in three 
groups. In the first and largest London as a whole 
is contemplated ; the second considers the river; and 
the third, the city and market. ‘The Hampstead 
Annual’ (MAYLE), edited by ERNEST Ruys, contain- 
ing illustrations of Hampstead and literary contribu- 
tions by Hampsteaders. Two reprints from ALDINE 
House: ‘Gray’s Elegy,’ illustrated by R. W. A. 
Rovuss, and Cowper's ‘John Gilpin, by CHARLES E, 
Brock. ‘ Where Ghosts Walk’ (PUTNAM), by MARION 
HARLAND, an account of the haunts of celebrities in 
History and Literature from Dante and Savanarola 
to Byron and Charlotte Bronté.’” 

“A little more selection and arrangement, Pan- 
urge,” said Pantagruel. “ That last list is too much 
of an olla podrida.” 

“ Well,” replied Panurge, sorting out the remain- 
ing books in the box, “what would you have? 
Christmas literature is very ‘confused feeding.’ But 
I shall be more categoric. Here is a bundle of 
stories. ‘The History of Captain Katt’ (DicBy), by 
Mrs. HvuGHEs, a story for grown-ups as well as 
children; ‘An Idyll of the Dawn’ (BOWDEN), by 
Mrs. FRED REYNOLDS, with a frontispiece by HAROLD 
CopPING, a story of grown-ups from the children’s 
point of view; ‘Two Scapegraces’ (CONSTABLE), @ 
story of schoolboy friendship and adventure by 
WALTER RHOADES, illustrated by W. W. BUCKLEY ; 
two tales of the noble savage, ‘The Daughter of the 
Chieftain’ and ‘ Wolf-Ear, the Indian’ (CASSELL), by 
EpWARD S. ELLIs, the former illustrated by GoRDON 
BROWNE, the latter by ALFORD PEARSE; ‘ Rabbi 
Saunderson’ (HoppER), by IAN MACLAREN, with 
twelve illustrations by A. S. Boyp, a better story 
than Mr. Maclaren usually writes; the very charming 
‘Miss Mouse and her Boys’ (MACMILLAN), by MRs. 
MoLESWORTH, illustrated by L. LEsLIzE BROOKE; ‘ The 
Dormitory Flag’ (NELSON), by HAROLD AVERY; ‘The 
Chums of Old St. Paul’s’ (SHAW), by ALICE LANG; 
‘’Twixt Daydawn and Light’ (SHAW), a tale of the 
times of Alfred the Great, by GoRDON STABLES; and 
by the same author, ‘Frank Hardinge’ (HODDER), a 
tale of adventure from torrid zones to regions of 
perpetual snow ; ‘Cowmen and Rustlers’ (CASSELL), 
by Epwarp S. ELLs, with illustrations by W. M. 
CARY; ‘For Peggy’s Sake’ (MACMILLAN), by Mrs. 
Epwin Hou#ter, illustrated by F. H. TOWNSEND; 
‘The Echo-Maid’ (SHAW), by ALIcIA ASPINWALL ; 
‘The Young Princess Fairy Book’ (Stock), by CASTELL 
CoATES ; ‘The Copper Princess’ (HARPER), by KIRK 
MvunROEk, illustrated by W. H. RoGers, a story of 
Lake Superior mines; ‘The Secrets of the Night’ 
(Stock), and other Esthonian folk-tales, by F, ETHEL 
HYNAM.” 

“Good,” said Pantagruel. “A very breathless 
style of reviewing, but if people will publish twenty 
books where one would do, there is nothing else 
for it.” 

“Here,” said Panurge, “is a book that stands 
entirely by itself. ‘Srimad - Victoria -Mahatmyam 
(the Greatness of the Empress Victoria): a Sanskrit 
Poem set to music, with an English translation 
and sixty-three illustrations, descriptive of sixty 
years of her Majesty’s sovereignty, composed for 
the sixtieth anniversary of the Imperial reign,’ by 
RaJA Sir SourinDRO MoHUuN TAJORE (printed for 
the author by CAsseELL & Co). This is the true 
stuff of which poetry is made—pure, crude fact; 
and rendered, too, with a prehistoric naiveté, e.g. : 
‘1852, the Duke of Wellington, the mighty warrior 
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and the glory of Great Britain, went to Heaven’; 
or this: ‘O mother (her Gracious Majesty), in 1860 
the first ironclad was floated on the English waters, 
and thou becamest a grandmother for the first 
time.’”’ 

“The naiveté,” said Pantagruel, “is prehistoric ; 
but I trust its sincerity is not.” 

“‘ Four books for children,” said Panurge: “‘ Whys 
and Other Whys; or, Curious Creatures and Their 
Tales, by S. H. HAMER and Harry B. NE&ILSON; 
‘Lessons in Line for Little Learners’ (Stock), by 
A. H. S., pictured by EVELYN BEALE, the music by 
the Rev. GEorrrReEY RyYLeEy; ‘A Book of Dogs’ 
(DENT), being a discourse upon them, with many 
tales, by E. Nessit; and ‘ Lilliput Lyrics’ (LANE), 
by W. W. Rann, edited by R. BRIMLEY JOHNSON, 
illustrated by CHARLES ROBINSON.” 

“These,” said Pantagruel, taking up two large 
books, “are admirable publications, the illustrated 
periodicals of the Royal Society for the Prevention 
of Cruelty to Animals. They are published by 
MEssRs. PARTRIDGE & Co. ‘The Band of Mercy’ 
and ‘The Animal World’ are popular in tone and 
well illustrated. I hope they have a very wide 
circulation. What is that you have left?” 

“*The Art Journal’ (VIRTUE),” replied Panurge, 
“for 1898. It contains five etchings, a mezzotint 
and ten plate illustrations, by ROMNEY, MILLAISs, 
C. O. MURRAY, BIRKET FosTER, etc.; and is a publi- 
cation, not unrivalled certainly, but as certainly 
not surpassed.” 

“Ts that all?” 

tl 

“Then,” said Pantagruel, with a sigh of relief, 
“we have earned our Christmas dinner.” 
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THE AMERICAN CLASSICS. 


THz New Eneianp Poets. By William Cranston Lawton. 
New York: The Maemillan Co. 


R,. LAWTON employs the word “poet” in a 

sense not uncommon with French writers, but 
hardly as yet allowed in England. All are poets, ac- 
cording to his view, that do not aim at imparting 
knowledge, whether scientific or historical, but rather 
at bringing out the ideals of life by beauty and terror 
expressed in words, even though the words escape 
from the trammels, or disdain the wings, of prosody. 
Hence, not Longfellow, but Hawthorne, in this 
volume, sings the “ Psalm of Life”; Emerson throws 
Lowell into the shade; and, if right were right, 
Edgar Allan Poe, a native of Boston, would claim 
citizenship and a loftier seat by far than Holmes or 
Whittier. We have all been reminded by Words- 
worth :— 

O many are the poets that are sown, 

Though wanting the accomplishment of verse; 


and we should be the last to deny that rhyming 
may descend below mediocrity, while there has been 
& prose equal, in Sir Thomas Browne for example, to 
scaling the heavens; and our very Bible, with its 
moving measures, will not yet admit of scansion, or 
utter its mysteries in blank verse. 

But the phrase is significant. With a boldness 
enhanced by his modesty, Mr. Lawton tells us, 
“Katahdin is not Olympus.—The Charles and the 
Merrimac know not the impetuous spring current of 
the Arno. Lowell's noblest Ode has no Pindaric 
splendour. Longfellow’s epics of dying civilisations 
cannot set Gabriel and Hiawatha beside Odysseus or 
/Eneas. This, at least, we realise as clearly as 


Brunetiére or Saintsbury could expound it.” Not all 
the kindly race of Americans, with their hopes and 
fears and young ambitions, do so realise it, you 
brave Professor, as you that have the culture which 
compares, and the courage which proceeds to judg- 
ment. 


It was said by Joubert that “ Racine is the 











Virgil of those to whom Virgil is unknown.” How 
many across the “big sea-water’’ have such an 
acquaintance with the old wandering heroes 
and their poets as would faintly whisper in 
their ears that Abana and Pharpar cannot 
vie in miraculous virtue with the River of 
Jordan? Even Mr. Lawton himself trips now and 
then; else, would it be possible for him to describe 
Hawthorne’s tales—with all their magic and their 
glamour, of which none are more sensible than the 
present reviewer—as “the most unique and in- 
imitable masterpieces of creative prose that our 
race has yet toshow”? And Herodotus, Boccaccio, 
Cervantes, Victor Hugo, Balzac—to mention no 
English names—where are they? Or, if “ our race” 
means the Anglo-Saxon and Anglo-Celt, what of 
Fielding, Richardson, Thackeray, and the others, 
each perhaps imitated, but each inimitable? Nay, 
nay, these are superstitions, born in New England, 
too forgetful of the Old. Hawthorne is unique; 
granted, and much more than granted; but his 
manner is neither so high nor so deep as to demand 
for him the first place in a synod of the gods. We 
will look up to his “Scarlet Letter” as the most 
perfect piece ever achieved in America. But, surely, 
Edgar Poe rivals him in lifelike strangeness, exhibits 
@ more various originality, and has far surpassed 
him as an influence in modern literature. Yet 
neither Poe nor Hawthorne stands quite on the 
summit where we see Balzac-Prometheus forging 
his “ Comédie Humaine.” And Thackeray or George 
Eliot appeals to an audience not only wider but as 
truly select. We must not lose our balance because 
we are weighing friends and countrymen in the 
scales of justice. 

Judgment—criticism, as the Greeks term it—is a 
little wanting here, though not the will and the 
effort to attain to an impartial mind. Mr. Lawton 
has all the humour and the good-humour, essentially 
American, that discerns between geese and swans; 
nor does he make us acquainted with the less noble 
birds. He can even declare that America is waiting 
for its supreme poets; that, until this day, it offers 
no epic, no drama, worthy of the world’s acceptance. 
Its New England alone has much to show in the 
way of letters; and, did we confine poetry to rhyme 
and blank verse, a few pages would hold its antho- 
logy, its blooms of undying song. Let us stretch 
the word then, so as to take within our golden ring 
the romancers, the philosophers, the transcendental- 
ists home from Brook Farm, or never domiciled 
there, the whole company of masters and disciples 
that clustered about the village of Concord. How 
many have we now to reckon? Some half-dozen, at 
the outside. Men of a charming and distinct per- 
sonality, sensitive, humorous, cheerful, sad-browed, 
scholars and recluses, without gall in their composi- 
tion, but always of the minor key, who know not 
the large musie to which most of their fellows— 
who are not their fellows, after all—attune a noble 
life. Their own music is quiet and dreamy. With 
Emerson they fall into Nirvana; they play over the 
surface of real things, shrewd as may be their 
Yankee proverbs and farmer-like ways at market; 
they transcend, they draw aside, they have a 
message for boys and women ; they sing the poetry 
of the unfledged ; or they feel out into the void and 
are vaguely dissatisfied on studying our European 
classics, which they do in translation more than in 
the distant dead originals. Longfellow, indeed, 
translates for himself. But Longfellow is the 
American Lamartine, sweet, not strong, sentimental 
rather than piercingly tender, a beautiful soul, dis- 
ciplined by sorrow, and dear to the young, whom 
no man reads after eighteen. The rest—Whittier, 
Holmes, Lowell—differ much, and Lowell is ver- 
satility itself; but if the “ Biglow Papers” were as 
witty as “ Hudibras "—-and they are witty enough to 
have set several generations laughing—they do not 
lift him into Rabelais’s easy chair; they neither 
display the savage indignation of Juvenal, nor in- 
dulge the poetical riot of Aristophanes. And what 
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can a European see to delay him long in Whittier 
and in Holmes? The treasure of New England 
poetry dwindles to a scanty store as we touch it 
with the wand of comparison. 

Precious, however, it is, and real, and it needs no 
gilding. These men, if they seldom teach their 
readers who have come to listen from the temples, 
high and vast, of Shakespeare, Dante, Sophocles, do 
yet sing truly and tell a moving tale, and are the 
salt of American civilisation. They have lived as 
idealists amid thousands who learned at their lips 
not to be entirely sordid ; they have preached a finer 
Puritanism, and exalted the spirit of man above 
dollars, places, advertisements, monopolies. It is 
worth while remembering that they construed their 
religion after a humane and liberal fashion. Its 
terrors laid hold of them, indeed. We may perhaps 
question if the serene prophet of the “ Oversoul” 
himself quite escaped from its gloomy underworld 
without taking something of the shadow along with 
him. Assuredly, Hawthorne is a Puritan by imagina- 
tion at all times, and his “Marble Faun” would 
make an excellent fifth in the group which comprises 
Hester Prynne and Arthur Dimmesdale, little Pearl, 
and old Roger Chillingworth. The scene on the 
scaffold, which is the finest bit of tragedy yet 
produced by America, is likewise the apotheosis of 
Puritanism—at once celestial-infernal, as Carlyle 
would say, and thrillingly human. It might also be 
a Red Indian saga, told in the sacred forests. And 
so extremes do, in every part of the world, meet 
at last. 

New England was a land of promise seventy years 
ago. Where is the promise now? Mr. Lawton, 
writing his affectionate scholarly book, seems now 
and again to fall into a melancholy, as if, despite the 
immense wealth, and stir, and courage, and bound- 
less hope, a cloud had loomed upon the sky, big with 
disaster—the cloud of self-satisfied ignorance and of 
an education which omits the ideal. How hardly 
shall they that have riches enter the kingdom of 
heaven! Culture demands time, and cannot well 
be without sacrifice of less ethereal ambitions. There 
is need of a latter-day Emerson. Until he arrives, a 
volume such as this, finely-tempered, loyal to the 
great Republic, but yet more loyal to that “dear 
city of God,” which Marcus the Emperor apostro- 
phised, will be preluding his task, and making his 
advent possible. 


A HISTORY OF THE UNIFICATION OF 
ITALY. 


Tue Unton or Irary, 1815-1895. By W. J. Stillman, L.H.D., 
late Correspondent to the Times in Rome, author of “ The 
Cretan Insurrection of 1866,’ ete. Cambridge: The 
University Press. 

No period of modern history is apt to be so little 

known, even to the well-informed man, as the 

period immediately before his own time: that is to 
say, the period which covers the forty years or so 
before his own recollection begins. Few indeed are 
those who could stand the easiest examination in 
the annals of Germany or Italy from the fall of 
Napoleon down to 1818; and correspondingly great 
has been the English reader's want of an accurate, 
vivacious, and impartial account of the great events 
of those years. Mr. Stillman has essayed in the 
volume before us to give such an account of the 
history of Italy, or at least of the main current 
of that history, and the current most interesting to 
the world at large, viz.: the rise and progress of the 
national movement which led to the unification of 
that which had been a mere “geographical ex- 
pression” into a monarchy that has taken rank 
among the Great Powers of Europe. He has two 
valuable qualifications for the task: he is an 

American, and thus detached from the prejudices or 

prepossessions to be expected from a European; he 

has lived long in Italy, and become intimate with 
most of the leading Italian statesmen of the last 
fifteen or twenty years. Though, as befits an 





American, he is a friend of freedom, he is under 
no illusions regarding the faults which friends of 
freedom may commit. He is, moreover, a practised 
writer, accustomed to watch political movements 
and trained to study the forces that lie beneath 
them. With these advantages he has produced a 
really interesting and useful book, which does 
credit to the Cambridge series of historical manuals 
whereto it belongs. 

He begins with Italy as the French left it after 
the break up of the Napoleonic empire, and traces 
the history of the several movements that arose 
in the several kingdoms and principalities into 
which the peninsula was then divided, and 
which it costs most of us a considerable effort 
to remember: The union of Italy under the French 
empire, of which Naples under Joseph and Murat 
was, while nominally a vassal state, virtually a part, 
had helped to give Italians a sense of their common 
nationality, so that the movements which took place 
in each part of the country awakened the sympathy 
and stimulated the unrest, the aspirations, the 
conspiracies of the others. Within six years from 
the final expulsion of the French and establishment 
of Austrian influence, there were risings almost 
simultaneous, but quite independent of one another 
in Naples, in Sicily, and in Piedmont, together with 
widespread conspiracies in Lombardy and Romagna. 
All these failed, though several gave rise to hard 
fighting ; and a period of cruel repression followed. 
The Revolution of 1830 in France was followed by a 
fresh series of movements in Parma, Modena, Tus- 
cany, Rome, Bologna, and Southern Italy, which 
were even more easily suppressed. But the zeal 
of the patriots, and of those turbulent spirits 
who were mingled with the patriots, throve under 
persecution, and before the Parisian catastrophe 
of 1848 gave the signal for revolutions all over 
Europe nearly every part of Italy was ripe for 
rebellion; an insurrection had already broken out in 
Sicily, and Pius the Ninth had, in response to 
national feeling, advanced at Rome some way in 
the path of reform. 

In an interesting chapter Mr. Stillman traces the 
influence of three writers—Gioberti, Cesare Balbo, 
and Massimo d’Azeglio, on the political awakening 
of the Italians. Of Guisti he says nothing. To 
Mazzini he refers only here and there, and 
in far from sympathetic terms, admitting his 
power but censuring his line of action. We 
should have expected a somewhat fuller account, 
both of the ideas and of the methods, of so extra- 
ordinary a person as Mazzini undoubtedly was; and 
cannot but think that Mr. Stillman’s disapproval of 
Mazzini’s policy in later days, when he continued 
to preach republicanism in opposition to the House 
of Savoy already on the throne of Italy, has made 
him do less than justice to the part which the 
illustrious Genoese played in rousing the spirit of 
his fellow-countrymen and inspiring them with 
devotion to an apparently hopele-s cause. 

We must pass over the eventful years from 1848 
to 1870, during which the struggle for the expulsion 
of foreign armies and domestic tyrants went on, to 
say a few words on the picture which Mr. Stillman 
gives of Italian politics since Rome became the 
capital of the monarchy. It is a glcomy picture, and 
seems the more gloomy when contrasted with the 
splendid heroism and lofty patriotism displayed 
during the earlier days of the national movement, 
and with the bright hopes which the friends of Italy 
had formed for her when a free and united country. 
Yet one who considers how unfit large parts of the 
population were for constitutional freedom, and 
how many bad habits lingered on from the old 
days of despotism, need not feel surprised at the evils 
which strike us to-day. Some of those evils, such as 
administrative mismanagement, approaching to cor- 
ruption, and the lavish expenditure for political 
purposes on publie works, are familiar to us all, and 
find their parallel in some other modern democracies. 
Mr. Stillman, however, calls our attention to others 
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which are not so fully understood in England. One 
is the malignant influence of the Roman Catholic 
Church with its persistent hostility to the monarchy. 
Another is the interference of Court cliques, which 
prevents (according to him) the proper administra- 
tion of the army, and frequently warps or confuses 
the foreign policy of Ministers. A third is the 
constant vacillation in foreign policy, and in par- 
ticular the tendency from time to time to yield to 
the influence of France, although France has been, 
ever since the domination of Austria ceased, the most 
steadily unfriendly and dangerous force affecting 
the fortunes of Italy. Under this head atten- 
tion ought to be called to the account which 
Mr. Stillman, who has had good opportunities of 
knowing facts still concealed from the general 
European public, gives of the history of the Triple 
Alliance, and the understandings, if not formal 
engagements, which have been at various times 
made between England and Italy. We gather from 
him that “in 1895 England, Austria, and Italy had, 
on Lord Salisbury’s return to power, renewed an 
agreement for common action in the Eastern Ques- 
tion, originally made in 1887. In virtue of this 
agreement Italy sent her fleet to the A°gean to 
support Great Britain at the opening of the 
Armenian question ; and the consequence was that 
France and Russia put pressure on Abyssinia to 
renew hostilities against Italy. This new campaign 
Crispi (then Prime Minister) was ill-prepared to 
meet, as he had detailed a corps d’armée for an 
expedition to Asia Minor in conjunction with the 
naval preparations, and the strength of the forces 
under arms did not enable the Minister of War to 
detach another corps to Erythrza.” One would 
like to know why, if Lord Salisbury was in the 
autumn of 1895 so near intervention in Turkey as 
to have arranged for the despatch of an Italian 
force to Asia Minor, he recoiled at the last moment, 
and whether it is true, as has been stated by persons 
apparently well-informed, that Germany was then 
prepared to approve the action of Italy and England, 
and that the disgust of the German Emperor with 
the flinching of Lord Salisbury and the consequent 
change of Italian policy made Germany take up that 
attitude of hostility to Crispi which is believed— 
and, indeed, Mr. Stillman himself so tells us—to 
have contributed to Crispi's fall. 

Her African enterprises have proved a grave evil 
to Italy, and neither France nor England can, as 
may be gathered from Mr. Stillman, escape their 
share of the blame for leading her into a foolish 
and profitless attempt at colonisation. But the real 
causes of her misfortunes lie deeper, and may remain 
operative for a long time to come. Mr. Stillman re- 
curs frequently to the saying, “Too quickly and too 
easily was Italy made.” The great diversity in the 
character, habits, and traditions of the populations 
in different parts of the country have made their 
real fusion difficult, and the attempt to spring at 
once into the position of a Great Power has imposed 
burdens on the people they are still unable to 
support. A slower process of evolution, and one 
which would have given less encouragement to 
soaring plans, whether foreign or domestic, would 
have consolidated the people more perfectly and 
have better fitted them to work representative 
institutions in a solid and prudent fashion. 


FOR LOVERS OF NATURE. 


Witp Lire at Home: How to Stupy anD PHOTOGRAPH 
Ir. By R. Kearton, F.Z.S. Illustrated. London: 
Cassell & Co. 

Since the publication of “ With Nature and a 

Camera,” its author, Mr. R. Kearton, and its illus- 

trator, Mr. C. Kearton, have been besieged with 

applications for information about the art of photo- 
graphing wild creatures in their rural haunts. Such 

a state of things should be gratifying to many 

persons besides the Messrs. Kearton, since it suggests 








that the seed sown by Richard Jefferies has yielded 
a widespread crop of observers of the minutiz of 
English landscape. The brothers have thus been 
encouraged to prepare, in “ Wild Life at Home,” 
such a handbook as will, they “ honestly believe,” 
and we are assured, enable anyone of average 
intelligence and perseverance to visit “ fresh woods, 
and pastures new” with a camera, and secure 
pictures of lasting beauty and interest. The Messrs. 
Kearton seem to have withheld from the reader no 
experiences of their own which could offer useful 
object-Jessons to a naturalist-photographer. 

“Wild Life at Home” begins with an excellent 
chapter of advice about apparatus and methods. 
The Messrs. Kearton’s inventions of a portable 
“ artificial tree-trunk,” and of an “ artificial rubbish- 
heap” (tent), are explained and illustrated: they 
are certainly admirable lurking-places for the 
observer of wild creatures. The book deals next 
with the difficulties of photographing on crags, on 
the upper branches of trees, and in other positions 
which non-adventurous mortals dare not attempt 
to reach with even unencumbered limbs. Mr. R. 
Kearton, who is a distinguished authority upon 
English bird-life, very properly devotes two long 
chapters to the subject of how to study and 
photograph wild birds. He then completes a 
modestly-written manual with sections about the 
portrayal of mammals, insects, and “bits” of river- 
banks, beaches, and rocks. 

But it would be a pity if Mr. Kearton’s wholesome 
desire to make his book practical and unassuming 
were to deceive any reader of it into the idea that it 
is a mere handbook. For there is about ‘* Wild Life 
at Home” a charm only different in degree from 
that of the country scenes with which it is con- 
cerned. “It has been written almost entirely in 
the fields,” and there seems to hang about its pages 
the breath of budding woodlands, or the fragrance 
of flower-besprinkled meadows. Word-pictures such 
as the following are specially pleasant, because they 
reveal the author's single-minded love of wild 
creatures: “I never saw anything so interesting as 
a hedge-sparrow making her little home of slender 
twigs, moss, and hair. I watched one last spring 
for over an hour . . . she brought wee twigs and 
dead grass stems at a great rate, and when she 
had laid them in position hopped inside, 
and gave the structure shape and symmetry .. . 
pressing the materials into position with her 
breast .’ We wish that we had space to 
quote the episode without making omissions. 

Mr. C. Kearton’s art bas furnished the book with 
ninety-seven illustrations, of the beauty of which 
it is difficult to speak in temperate language. We 
are most attracted by his successes in photograph- 
ing birds at their nests; but on page 135 there is a 
little tail-piece, of a lake-scene, which is perhaps his 
greatest triumph. 


THE OUTLOOK IN MANCHURIA. 


Amone THE CELEsTIALS: A NARRATIVE OF TRAVELS IN 
Mancuuria, Across THE Gost Desert, THROUGH THE 
HimALAyAs TO InpIA. (Abridged from “The Heart of 
a Continent.”) By Captain Francis Younghusband, C.LE., 
Indian Staff Corps. London: John Murray. 


Tus is a popular abridgment of the author's “The 
Heart of a Continent.” Omitting geographical 
details, and reproducing only the broad features 
of the landscape, the book gives the more scope to 
narrative, personal incident, face-to-face encounters 
with child races and historic peoples. It is, in 
short, a stimulating and interesting book of travel. 
The style, too, is in keeping with this character, 
being easy, clear, straightforward, manly, and 
enjoyable. On its own merits, the book may 
therefore be strongly commended to the general 
reader. In addition to its intrinsic, it has, however, 
at the present time a special extrinsic interest. In 
one section it comes into close touch with China, 
and therefore with a problem in the forefront of 
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to-day’s foreign politics—one in which England has 
an interest second to that of no other country. The 
book inciudes the record of a seven months’ tour of 
3,000 miles through Manchuria, and a new chapter, 
dictated by the present political situation, “ Our 
Interests in Manchuria.” For every English citizen 
the book has, therefore, a direct business interest, 
and in perusing its pages the reader may consult at 
once his pleasure and his duty. 

On May 19th, 1886, the author started from 
Niuchwang, pursued a devious north-eastern route as 
far as Tsi-tsi-har, then bending eastwards he touched 
Sansing on the Hurka River, whence he proceeded 
south to Possiet Bay. As far as the capital of 
Manchuria and beyond, Captain Younghusband 
and his companions had an enjoyable ride in carts 
through a richly - cultivated landscape, offering 
abundance of inns of fairly hospitable entertain- 
ment; thence, through a beautiful hilly country, 
shady with superb woods of oak and elm, and 
by flowery valleys waving in graceful fern, they 
made for the Yalu River. On their way they 
had occasion to admire the strong, hardy Chinese 
colonists clearing and cultivating the land, not 
only with tbeir usual industry, but also with 
hearty vigour. They were soon climbing up the 
slopes of the Ever White Mountains (Chang Pai 
Shan), 8,000 feet high, emblazoned with irises, tiger 
lilies, columbines, gentians, buttercups, azaleas, and 
orchids, relieved by stately firs and graceful ferns; 
& vegetation unequalled by that of any other 
mountain known to the writer. Except for a lovely 
lake, six to seven miles round, nestling in a hollow 
at the top, and occasional glints of the river, the 
eye from the summit surveyed an infinite greenery 
billowing away on every hand to the remotest 
horizon. Once they had cleared the great forest, 
the travellers found themselves in a populous 
district of black and extremely fertile soil ; houses 
new, large, and well-built; provisions in plenty. 
The writer was further gratified by the courtesy of 
Chinese hosts, their cheery bonhomie, their lively 
talk. On the way from Kirin to Tsi-tsi-har the 
travellers gradually descended into open, undulating 
country, richly cultivated and thickly peopled. 
North of the Sungari, the travellers entered the 
grassy rolling down of Mongolia. But since that 
date (1886), the whole tract, north to Tsi-tsi-har, is 
now under cultivation. Thence the route led 
through hilly country clothed in oak and birch, and 
yielding the travellers plenty of pheasant, duck, 
geese, and salmon. 

Since 1886, the Siberian railway has been pushed 
rapidly forward, and Captain Younghusband sees a 
great future in store for the magnificent fertile tracts 
of Eastern Siberia. The region of the Amur basin 
should, in his opinion, equal the most thriving parts 
of Canada. Manchuria presents thousands of square 
miles of the most valuable timber. The plain, more- 
over, from the south to the centre, should support 
twenty to thirty millions of people, producing, as it 
does, almost unequalled crops of millet, wheat, barley, 
beans, rice, hemp, etc., in ample surplus for export. 
The country abounds at once in farm-produce and 
in slaughter and draught cattle. With the Amur, 
Sungari, etc., the land is also quite accessible. Even 
with only one treaty port, ice-clothed half the year, 
the foreign trade is valued at three and a half 
millions sterling, and, twenty years hence, at the 
present rate of increase, should equal twenty-three 
niillions sterling. 

Who are to profit by this wealth ? The hospitable 
colonel of the Russian station at Swanka admitted 
to the writer how anxious his Government were to 
have all Eastern Siberia colonised by Russians, while 
other Russians owned to the intention of Russia to 
extend her influence over all the countries bordering 
her Asiatic Empire. It rests, therefore, with England 
to maintain her right, in trade with Manchuria, to 
pay no higher duties than any other Power and to 
participate in all the privileges granted to any other 
nation. But, as in Turkey, in Persia, in Afghanistan, 





so in China, this object would be very ill-served 
by merely bolstering up an effete State in opposition 
to Russia. 


“BALLADS OF THE LOVE AND PRIDE OF 
ENGLAND.” 


THe Istanp Race. By Henry Newbolt. London: Elkin 

Mathews. 
Mr. NEWBOLT'Ss is something of a made reputation— 
that is to say, his verse swung into popularity on 
the crest of the wave that followed the Nelson cele- 
bration, and various other patriotic happenings. 
A critic is necessarily bold who differs from the 
emphatic pronouncements of the leading literary 
journals; yet the thing has happened before that 
our literary guides were seized with an epidemic 
of mistaken enthusiasm, and declared with practic- 
ally one voice for the excellence of work which a 
calmer judgment found to be mediocre and un- 
important. One cannot help feeling that the rejoic- 
ing chorus of critics over Mr. Newbolt’s work is 
more creditable to their hearts as Englishmen 
than to their heads as critics. One or two of the 
critics talk of Mr. Newbolt’s lyric quality and the 
flexibility of his verse. Well, the present writer 
finds him often enough impossible to scan, and 
would have written down his defect of ear as 
among the gravest faults in Mr. Newbolt’s verse. 
Here is a verse of a poem which is almost impossible 
to read aloud, so much does the metre stumble and 
falter : 
Oh! to be there for an hour when the shade draws in beside 

the hedgerows, 

And falling apples wake the drowsy noon; 

Oh! for the hour when the elms grow sombre and human in 

the twilight, 

And gardens dream beneath the rising moon. 


This, since it is the boggling metre of a whole poem, 
may set itself to some music in Mr. Newbolt’s mind ; 
but that cannot be in the sudden changes of metre 
that occur capriciously through the poem “ He Fell 
Among Thieves.” How is one to read the third line 
of this verse ?— 
He did not hear the monotonous roar that fills 
The ravine where the Yussir river sullenly flows ; 
He did not see the starlight in the Laspar hills 
Or the far Afghan snows. 


Or again— 
He saw the school close sunny and green, 


with its deficiency of a couple of feet of metre, 
These, of course, are mere matters of technicality, 
and would be less important if the poetry had the 
root of the matter. But in poems that ought to be 
glorious or not at all, Mr. Newbolt seems to the 
present critic to fail most utterly; and even 
* Drake’s Drum” to be a poor bit of cleverness beside 
the least inspired of Mr. Kipling’s songs of the army. 
The happy simplicity which in “ Barrack - Room 
Ballads” is triumphantly successful, in Mr. New- 
bolt is merely tame. Nelson’s death fires “The 
Quarter-Gunner’s Yarn” no more than this :— 


When the Captain reported a victory won, 

“Thank God,” he kept saying, “my duty I’ve done!” 
At last came the moment to kiss him good-bye, 

And the Captain for once had the salt in his eye. 


“ Now anchor, dear Hardy,” the Admiral cried, 

But before we could make it he fainted and died; 
All night in the trough of the sea we were tossed, 
And for want of ground tackle good prizes we lost. 


Then we hauled down the flag, at the fore it was red, 
And blue at the mizzen was hoisted instead 

By Nelson’s brave captain, the pride of each tar, 
Who fought in the Victory off Cape Traflagar. 


This, of course, imitates a broadsheet ballad, but 
Mr. Newbolt misses the raciness of his model. 

The poems of Mr. Newbolt’s which have given 
the present reviewer pleasure are those of which 
the Navy League takes no cognisance: those which 
celebrate the patriotism of the public schools, the 
battles of the playing-fields of England. Therefis 
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real simplicity and directness in this, where Mr. 
Newbolt goes straight for the point, and reaches it :— 


VITAi LAMPADA. 
There’s a breathless hush in the close to-night, 
Ten to make and the match to win— 
A bumping pitch and a blinding light, 
An hour to play and the last man in. 
And it’s not for the sake of a ribboned coat 
Or the selfish hope of a season’s fame, 
But his captain’s hand on his shoulder smote : 
“Play up! play up! and play the game!” 
The saud of the desert is sodden red— 
Red with the wreck of a square that broke; 
The Gatlings jammed and the colonel dead, 
And the regiment blind with dust and smoke. 
The river of death has brimmed his banks, 
And England’s far, and honour a name. 
But the voice of a schoolboy rallies the ranks: 
“Play up! play up! and play the game!” 
This is the word that year by year, 
While in her place the school is set, 
Every one of her sons must hear, 
And none that hears it dare forget. 
This they all with a joyful mind 
Bear through life like a torch in flame, 
And falling fling to the host behind— 
“Play up! play up! and play the game!” 
Mr. Newbolt’s poetry is always sincere in feeling; 
here it is sincere in expression as well, with neither 
artifice nor rhetoric to confuse the main issue. No 
doubt, it is the immortal part of his verse, or at least 
the inspired—that honest enthusiasm for the heroic 
side of the English nature to which even the alien 
pays the tribute of reverence, rejoicing with English- 
men that the heroism should be so simple and so 
common in the pots of clay as well as the china 
vessels that go down-stream together. 


THE FOUNDING OF SOUTH CAROLINA, 
Tue History or SoutrH CAROLINA UNDER THE PROPRIE- 

TARY GOVERNMENT, 1670-1719. By Edward McGrady. 

ret York: The Macmillan Co.; London: Maemillan 

+ Co. 

Mr. McGrapy’'s book deals, at what to English 
readers may seem excessive length, with the early 
history of his native state. There were less than 
7,000 whites in South Carolina when the Proprietary 
Government ended, and he has filled 700 pages in 
telling us how they got there. But the book is so 
carefully and well done, written with such grasp 
and breadth, that it cannot be dismissed as of merely 
local interest. We are too apt to take all our 
American history from New Englanders, or all our 
Southern history from Virginians, and thus to over- 
look the importance of the farther South. South 
Carolina has not been a mere breeding place for 
negroes ; it has also been the nursery of a strongly 
marked and separate type of white American. 
During this century it has been one of the great 
emigrant states, and in 1860 two-fifths of the whole 
native-born white population were found in other 
states of the Union, mainly in the south and south- 
west. Its politicians have been largely responsible 
for the aggressive type of populistic democracy 
which has ousted the more sedate Southerners from 
the party leadership. Some knowledge of the origins 
of the South Carolina folk is therefore necessary to 
the understanding of modern American history. 

The colony was first named by some Huguenots 
who planted the flag of France there in the reign 
of Charles IX.; but no permanent settlement was 
made until our Charles II. granted it as a county 
palatine to certain of his courtiers, of whom Claren- 
don and Shaftesbury were the most notable. The 
Lords Proprietors, on the whole, did their duty as 
well, or as badly, as any others to whom similar 
rights were given elsewhere. They certainly sent 
out some colonists who could never have paid their 
own way, and, though they muddled many things, 
the mistakes were not usually due to a niggard 
searching after profits. It so happened that John 
Locke, then Ashley's secretary, was employed to draw 





up a constitution, and his Fundamental Constitu- 
tions have furnished some amusement to those who 


like to gird at philosophic politicians. We had half 
hoped that Mr. McGrady might have rehabilitated 
these “Fundamental Constitutions.” But he is a 
lawyer, and Locke prescribed that no man should 
plead in the colonial courts save on behalf of near 
relations. So Mr. McGrady has his revenge, and 
makes mincemeat of the Landgraves and the 
Caciques by which the Whig philosopher tried to 
build up a hereditary aristocracy on a tabula rasa, 
Indeed, he deprives Locke of the only credit to 
which he had been thought to be entitled—that of 
establishing toleration for all Deists. It is true that, 
until in the reign of Anne a Tory majority in the 
local legislature made membership of the Anglican 
Church acondition for State employment, Dissenters 
of all sorts enjoyed in Carolina greater freedom than 
in any other colony, and an Anabaptist minister 
who fled from New England lived and taught in 
Charleston in peace. But this was not due to 
Locke. It was due to the express provision which 
Charles II. had inserted in the charter enjoining the 
proprietors to exercise a power of dispensation which, 
according to the strict Whig view of the Constitution, 
the king himself did not possess. And, as a matter 
of fact, these Fundamental Constitutions were never 
put in force. One of the proprietors, Sir William 
Berkeley, was the Governor of Virginia who con- 
cluded a report with the famous declaration: “I 
thank God that there are no free schools, no print- 
ing, and I hope we shall not have these hundred 
years; for learning has brought disobedience into 
the world, and printing has divulged them and 
libels against the bést governments.” He was nota 
very likely man to yield to the whims of philoso- 
phedom. Nor were the colonists philosophers. 
They proceeded, at the instigation of one William 
Owen, doubtless a Welshman, to elect a democratic 
Parliament in their own rough and ready way, 
among whom were “ Mick Moran, a labouring Irish- 
man, and Rich Crossley, set free by his master for 
idleness.” Thus early did the eternal struggle 
between the mugwump and the ward politician 
begin upon the American continent—with the 
usual result. 

They were a strangely mixed lot these colonists. 
The strongest stream of immigration was from 
Barbadoes, where already there were 50,000 whites, 
English, Scotch and Irish. Mr. McGrady thinks 
that the Commonwealth established the navigation 
system mainly to punish these sugar planters for 
their loyalty. Charles II. did no better, and thence 
it came that the Church of England element in South 
Carolina was the most populistic in tendency, while 
the Dissenters stood by the proprietors. The 
Huguenot refugees were another strong element. They 
numbered about a tenth of the population, and were 
mostly artificers. The Scotch-Irish did not come 
until later, when they immigrated by way of Virginia, 
but there were plenty of both Irish and Scotch. It 
is a curious and notable fact that the governor at 
the end of the seventeenth century was Joseph 
Blake, who was either the nephew or brother of 
Cromwell's admiral, and had left England, owing to 
the dread which Nonconformists in the west felt of 
persecution under a Popish king ; while his successor, 
James Moore, chosen by the local council, was a son 
of Rory O'Moore, the Irish Catholic rebel of 1641. 

Fear of Indians, pirates and Spaniards made the 
mixed settlers congregate mostly in the town of 
Charleston, which became a centre of political 
interest, and even of intellectual life. Mr. McGrady 
shows that in fighting for the text of the Constitu- 
tion they raised many of the problems which have 
since agitated America, while all the while the growth 
of the negro population gave a distinct, if in some 
ways unfavourable, character to the Carolinan com- 
munity. Mr. McGrady promises to carry on his 
history until the Revolution. We trust that in his 
second volume he may, without ceasing to be 





thorough, learn to be brief. 
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FICTION. 


Linnet. A Romance. By Grant Allen. London: Grant 
Richards. 

Mary Dominic. By Grace Rhys. London: J. M. Dent & Co. 

Tue UNATTAINABLE. By Myra Swan. London: Chapman 
& Hall. 


DEXTEROUS workmanship, prolific imagination, wide 
knowledge, and a remarkable familiarity with 
human nature in all its aspects are among the more 
prominent characteristics of Mr. Grant Allen as 
a writer of fiction. It is only when he does not 
take himself seriously, and when you can almost 
see him yawning over his task, that he fails to 
satisfy the most exacting of his critics. He has 
qualities which have carried him far; but they 
would have carried him a great deal further if he 
had been more willing to believe in his own powers 
and capacity. In that case he would certainly have 
attained a position in which he would have had few 
rivals and hardly any superiors. In “Linnet” we 
meet him, we are glad to say, in his more serious 
mood. He tells his story as if he believed it 
himself, and not, as he so often does, as though 
he were merely telling it in order to amuse his 
readers in an idle hour, Apart from the admir- 
able description of life in the Tyrol, and the wonder- 
ful stores of knowledge regarding Tyrolese habits 
and manners which the book contains, it is really 
interesting as a mere story. The heroine is flesh 
and blood, not painted wax; and though there is 
more than enough of the conventional hero about 
Will Deverill—heroes, even when they are journalists 
and composers, are nowadays always conventional— 
there is a brisk individuality about his foil, Mr. 
Florian Wood, that fully atones for the hero’s 
commonplace virtues. The story is that of a beautiful 
Tyrolese girl, who from herding cows on the Alps 
rises to be one of the greatest singers in Europe, and 
to have half the world at her feet. It is a story 
which has been enacted upon the bare stage of 
history before to-day, and there is, therefore, no 
reason why Mr. Grant Allen should not make use of 
it in fiction. In the novel he naturally adorns it 
with all manner of extraneous ornamentation. 
There is the “ Robbler” young man, who has wanted 
Linnet as a sweetheart from the earliest days of her 
cow-herding; there is the crafty Tyrolese inn- 
keeper, who, having acquired the smartness of the 
West in a sojourn in the United States, has recog- 
nised the pecuniary value of the girl from the 
first and marked her for his own. There are other 
delightful persons of the drama, including an un- 
surpassed “fraud” in the shape of an American 
thought-reader, whose feats would put Mr. Irving 
Bishop himself to the blush, and the widow of a 
great American capitalist, whose heart contains 
even more gold than does her purse. Then we 
have scenes not only in and about the Tyrol, but 
in London and at Monte Carlo, and we have love, 
intrigue, and tragedy all deftly interwoven by 
& master in the craft of story-telling. Thus it 
comes about that the plain tale of the cow-girl who 
becomes a prima donna is developed into a romance 
every page of which is entertaining, and every 
chapter of which contains more instruction and 
wisdom than is to be found in half a dozen novels 
of the average type. In this, as in many other 
of his books, Mr. Grant Allen has a purpose. He 
is still fighting the old battle of true as opposed 
to conventional morality. But he is not so aggres- 
sive as he was of yore, and he is consequently all 
the less likely to offend his weaker brethren. We 
can commend “Linnet” to everybody who knows 
how to appreciate a good story well told. 

The name of Grace Rhys is unfamiliar in the 
ranks of the novelists, but the novel now lying 
before us bears evidence to the fact that the writer 
in question will speedily make herself known as the 
possessor of no ordinary gifts. “Mary Dominic” 
is a story of striking power and beauty, and it 
is impossible to read it without realising that a 





new writer has appeared whose qualifications are 
very far beyond the average. In grace, in charm, 
and in poetic imagination, this is a novel which is 
bound to make its mark. It tells, very simply and 
eloquently, the sad story of a young girl's betrayal 
—a story only too familiar in its main features, but 
treated here in a way that makes it fresher and 
more poignant than ever. The scene is laid in 
Ireland, and every line of the narrative exhibits the 
author’s thorough comprehension of Celtic nature, 
alike in its weakness and its strength. Mary Domi- 
nic, the lovely peasant girl who, when hardly more 
than a child, is brought to ruin and disgrace 
by a man of superior rank, and then left to 
face her anguish as best she may during long 
years of lonely exile, forms as touching a figure as 
any we have met with in fiction, and the inherent 
pathos of her fate is brought out with fine skill and 
tragic intensity. Though her history, in broad out- 
line, bears some resemblance to that of the heroine 
of “ Adam Bede,” there is no real similarity between 
Mary Dominic and Hetty Sorel, as those who take 
our advice and read the book for themselves will 
speedily discover; for the Irish girl’s nature is one 
of finest fabric, whose innate purity remains despite 
the error of her early years, and there are depths 
of heroism in her soul which her prototype never 
sounded. Great dramatic power is shown in the 
author's handling of some striking scenes, and the 
mingled force and delicacy of the book render it one 
of strong interest and marked beauty. 

Originality of plot can by no means be conceded 
to “ The Unattainable,” but there is a dainty grace of 
sentiment about this little story which gives to its 
pages an indefinable charm. The emotion, the pain, 
the brooding despair of Mary Allen, its heroine, are 
conveyed with sincerity and simplicity ; there is an 
air of convincing reality in the story of her dreary 
provincial life, its uncongenial surroundings, its one 


brief phase of passionate feeling, and the long, grey | 


days of subsequent disillusioning, and the tale, asa 
whole, is well told. Mary Allen is the daughter of a 
country practitioner, and is cursed with an exceed- 
ingly objectionable step-mother, whose vulgarities 
are depicted by the author with considerable 
humour. Life is a dreary business for the poor girl, 
and when she makes the acquaintance of Humphrey 
Fielding, the son of a local magnate, she is danger- 
ously ready to idealise him into a hero. And 
Humphrey, unfortunately, is very far from being 
a hero—is, in fact, a perfectly average kind of 
man, open to temptation, prone to succumb to it, 
and unstable alike in friendship and in love. For 
his own pleasure, he makes Mary Allen love him, 
though he is a married man when he first meets her. 
His temperament seeks always that which is un- 
attainable, and only that has power to fascinate 
him; so when his lawful wife dies suddenly, and 
Mary can without reproach avow her love for him, 
he shrinks from the commonplace ending of his 
emotional passion for her, goes off without a word 
of explanation, remains abroad for three years 
enjoying his liberty, and then returns—to find Mary 
aged, embittered, disillusioned, and thoroughly dis- 
trustful of his proffered love. It is a sad little 
story, told with a good deal of quiet penetration 
and restrained pathos. The sketch of a woman’s 
bruised heart is very delicately drawn, and there is 
altogether a grace and earnestness of feeling about 
the story that render this an interesting, if a some- 
what depressing, book. 


FOR CHRISTMAS GIVERS. 


Rome. By Dr. Reinhold Schoener. Condensed and Edited by Mrs. 
Arthur Bell (N. D’Anvers). With 290 Illustrations by Italian and 
German Artists. London: S. Low, Marston & Co., Ltd.; New 
York : Charles Scribner’s Sons. 

Vanity Farr Atsum. Thirtieth Series. London: Vanity Fair Office. 


Joun Hatrrax, GentieMan. By Dinah Maria Mulock (Mrs, Craik). 
With Twelve Coloured Illustrations. London: J, M. Dent & Co. 


THE very handsome work on the Eternal City which lies be’ 


fore us is written by a competent scholar, and adorned with 
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illustrations by Italian and German artists. These are graphic pre- 
sentations, not merely of the architectural remains of ancient or 
medieval Rome, but of its religious ceremonies to-day, and of 
its most modern features, down to its trams and newspaper 
boys. The book is an eminently faithful and distinctly realistic 
memorial—we might say memorandum—of the “ first name of 
the world’s names, Rome,” at the present day. 

The thirtieth issue of the “ Vanity Fair Album” shows that 
neither the supply of subjects nor the skill of the caricaturist 
has suffered diminution. “Jehu Junior,” we imagine, must 
have become the name of an office or a dynasty, like Pharaoh ; 
but the present functionary (or functionaries) carries on the 
traditions effectively. 

A pretty illustrated edition of “ John Halifax, Gentleman,” 
has just been brought out by Messrs. J. M. Dent & Co. It has 
twelve coloured illustrations, and a reproduction of the medal- 
lion portrait of the authoress in Tewkesbury Abbey, and is an 
attractive presentation of what may almost be called an early 
Victorian classic. 


RUSKIN FOR THE 


THe Stones oF Venice. By John Ruskin. 

London : George Allen. 
Mr. ALLEN has now completed his issue of the three great 
works of Mr. Ruskin in small form. The project was a wise 
one, for sooner or later someone else would have made the re- 
print, and would have made it without that sense of responsi- 
bility and that feeling of affection which Mr. Ruskin’s own tried 
publisher must have. There is a fundamental difference between 
the proof or art editions and the one before us. In a sense, the 
difference may be roughly expressed thus. The original letter- 
press has been usually looked upon as subsidiary to the plates 
which in the various books represent art work the like of which 
we shall probably never look upon again; the reduced repro- 
ductions of these plates, though excellent as reproductions, can 
only be considered as illustrations to the text itself. The 
engravers lines are, of course, almost invisible, and consequently 
the delight which accompanies the contemplation of the original 
work of Armytage, Cuff, and Le Keux must necessarily be greatly 
reduced. But the small edition will in all likelihood cause the 
works of Mr. Ruskin to be studied more practically and by a 
very much larger number of readers, for the thought and teaching 
in them, rather than undergo the fate of being hoarded by 
speculators and collectors who—eyen if they enjoy the art itself 
—think of rarity and a rise in price. From this point of view, 
which we can searcely call sordid in itself, though it often does 
become so to mean minds, no damage will be done to the 
collector. The cireulation of a cheaper series will inevitably 
make Mr. Ruskin’s works familiar to a much larger circle, the 
members of which will swell the ranks of those to whom the 
earlier editions—even if the unique “Seven Lamps” be a thing 
too high to attain to—will become greatly to be desired. “The 
Stones of Venice,” though much heavier in parts than its two 
sisters, is full of passages, of arguments, and of inspirations 
which have influenced the world. It is replete with information, 
crowded with suggestion, and made delightful by eloquence 
and the author’s spiritual power. By this working edition we 
should make its treasures still more completely our own. 


MANY. 


3 Vols. New Edition. 


DIARIES. 


Letrs’s Dranres For 1899. London Cassell & Co, 


Messrs. CasseLL & Co.’s “ Letts’s Diaries” are with us once 
more in anticipation of 1899. One of the most interesting facts 
in connection with them is the freedom with which they are 
shipped to new countries, such as Rhodesia, and the weleome 
they receive in them. We can well understand how these 
strongly-bound and tasteful books become the firm friends of 
the diarist in many an out-vf-the-way spot. For those who have 
the gift of note-taking and recording impressions, what better 
occupation of a leisure hour can be found than writing up a 
diary for friends and relatives at home? The information given 
so fully is adapted to the locality to which the edition is shipped, 
whether the Straits S-ttlements, Mashonaland, Fiji Islands, 
Egypt, or Germany. There are thirty-six of these foreign 
editions. We note also that, besides the Diaries suitable for 
different localities, there are editions for varying classes. The 
medical profession has one, the clerical another, while the man 
of business has his choice from a list which contains every shape 
and size. We note also the Letter Case and Diary combined, 
whose bulk is reduced to the smallest possible. 

A badly-made diary becomes a dissolute thing before the end 
of the term of its natural life—one year. But these, as far as 
our experience goes, attain only to a well-worn respectability, 
remaining as strong as ever, and being simply mellowed by use. 





CHRISTMAS CARDS. 


EACH year more care seems to be expended on the designing and 
printing of Christmas cards, and it would he difficult to find a 








better collection than that which we have this year received 
from Messrs. Raphael Tuck & Sons. Their beautiful designs, 
successfully reproduced in colour, tone, and black-and-white, 
will please every variety of taste, and all are very moderate in 
price. If any improvement could be suggested, it would bo that 
simple wishes should be more generaily substituted for verses. 

With their toy-books for children, Messrs. Raphaél Tuck & 
Sons have been equally successful. Of these, “Stories from 
Land and Sea,” “Baby's Book,” and “Slovenly Peter,” 
especially deserve mention. The two former are remarkable 
for the beauty of their illustrations, and the latter, with its 
movable pictures is, in some degree, a novelty. 

There are some extremely pretty cards amongst those which 
we have received from Messrs Mareus Ward & Co. Bat it is 
their calendars for which this firm is specially noted. The 
“ Shakespeare,” “Scott,” “Tennyson,” and “ Dickens” calen- 
dars all have appropriate quotations for every day in the 
year, from the works of the authors whose names they bear. 
The “ Tennyson” calendar has a beautiful design by Mr. Sauber, 
which is reproduced in the most delicate colours. 





FIRST IMPRESSIONS.* 


“CHRISTOPHER CRAYON'’S RECOLLECTIONS” is a pleasant 
book of small talk. Mr. Ewing Ritchie, for that was his real 
name, was all his life a busy journalist, an established favourite 
with readers of The Christian World, to whom he was inclined 
to play Sir Oracle. He was a Nonconformist by ancestry and 
conviction, and knew East Anglia and its robust Dissent, from 
the beginning of the Queen’s reign, as well as any man. He 
was himself a son of the manse and intended for the ministry, 
but he drifted into journalism and grew loquacious and con- 
fidential in print long before old age laid siege to him. He 
knew the London pulpit in the days of Baptist Noel and Henry 
Melville, Thomas Binney and W. J. Fox, to say nothing of the 
redoubtable Dr. John Campbell, and that sensitive man of 
genius who fared roughly at his hands, T. T. Lynch, who gave 
the modern Church some of its most beautiful hymns, There 
are reminiscences also of Mr. Spurgeon and of social, no less 
than of religious, life in London when the century was at least 
thirty years younger. There are passing allusions to Thomas 
Cooper the Chartist, to George Cruikshank in his jovial latter 
days, and, oddly enough in such a connection, to Charles 
Mathews and George Augustus Sala. There are some pleasant 
glimpses of Cobden in the book. ‘“*‘ Why don’t you commence 
a movement in favour of Free Trade in land?’ I one day 
said to him. ‘Ah,’ was his reply, ‘I am too old for that. 
I have done my share of work. I must leave that to be 
taken up by younger men,’ Strange to say, the work has 
been left undone, and all the nation suffers in consequence.” 
One incident is worth quoting since it throws light on the 
persuasive character of Cobden’s eloquence: “He came to 
Norwich to address an audience of farmers there—in St. 
Andrew’s Hall, I think. On my asking an old Norfolk farmer 
what he thought of Mr. Cobden as a speaker, his reply was, 
‘Why, he got such a hold of us that if he had held up a sheet of 
white paper on the platform and said it was black, there was 
not a farmer in the hall but would have said the same.’ Cobden 
never irritated his opponents. He had a marvellous power of 
talking them round.” We have said enough to show that it is 
worth anyone’s while to dip here and there into this discursive, 
rambling volume. 

Dr. Phipson is widely known as a scholarly musician, and 
that he has a budget of gossip about his own profession “ Voice 
and Violin” abundantly proves. The second title of the hook 
is ‘Sketches, Anecdotes, and Reminiscences,” and it exactly 
describes its random but never tedious contents. There is a 
fascinating pen-and-ink picture of Antoinette Clavel, a vocalist 





* CuristopHer Crayon’s Recotrections. The Life and Times of the 
late James Ewing Ritchie, as told by Himself. Portrait. London : 
James Clarke & Co, 

Voice anp Viortin: SKETCHES, ANECDOTES, AND REMINISCENCES. By 
Dr. T. L. Phipson, Author of “Scenes from the Reign of Louis 
XVI.” ete. London: Chatto & Windus. 

Wnao’s Wuo, 1899. An Annual Biographical Dictionary. Edited by 
Douglas Sladen. London: A. & C. Black. 

Paris-Paristen, 1898-1899. London: T. Fisher Unwin. 

A Practicat Dictionary OF CookEry. By Ethel S. Meyer. London: 
John Murray. 

Tue Peace Concress or Turtn, 1898. By Samuel James a 

y on : 


(Reprinted from the ‘Friends’ Quarterly Examiner.’”’) Lon 
West, Newman & Co. 


Town's Meetinc at Harrocatg, September 13th, 1898, called to 
discuss the Czar’s Manifesto. Addresses by the Dean of Ripon and 
Samuel James Capper. Hull: Burtt Bros. 


Avsrratasta ILLUSTRATED. Edited by the Hon. Andrew Garran, M.A., 
M.L,C. London: Horace Marshall & Son. 
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of brilliant gifts, who won the friendship of Gluck, and who 
married into the ranks of the French nobility, only to be stabbed 
a few years later—a fate which her husband shared—by a half- 
witted valet who had suddenly gone mad. There are also some 
reminiscences of Rossini, Alboni, and some curious facts about 
Paganini and a certain poor little violinist of the Boulevards 
who played the Good Samaritan to Napoleon III. in the days 
when he was down at the heel and the throne of France seemed 
a veritable castle in the air. One of the best passages in the 
book relates to Jacob Stainer, who is described as a brilliant 
link between the Cremonese and Tyrolean schools of violin- 
makers. He was violin-maker to the Emperor of Austria far 
back in the seventeenth century, and every musician knows how 
perfect was his work. It is pitiful to think that about twelve 
shillings was all that he could obtain for what are now practically 
priceless instruments. ‘ He was compelled to hawk his violins 
about the country to procure food for his poverty-stricken 
family. He was imprisoned for debt for six months, and on his 
liberation his business grew smaller and smaller, and his debts 
greater; so much so that he was unable to pay the dues levied 
on all Court tradesmen. When he petitioned the Emperor to be 
forgiven the sum—as was, now and then, done to others in mis- 
fortune—his application was, for some reason, unheeded. Finally, 
he died, a raving lunatic, in 1683.” There is some piquant 
“bibliographie”’ gossip in the closing pages of this racy, uncon- 
ventional book. 

Amongst indispensable popular books of reference “ Who's 
Who” holds a prominent place. Mr. Douglas Sladen seems 
determined to keep the book in every sense abreast of the latest 
information, as well as to expand its contents in directions on 
which the public have already pronounced a favourable verdict. 
“ Who’s Who, 1899” consists of more than a thousand closely 
printed pages. Amongst the entirely new features introduced 
this year are tabular statements concerning the principal Govern- 
ment officials in the kingdom; the great American newspapers 
with the names of their editors and London correspondents, 
and also the great American railways with their presidents and 
head offices. Besides this, the sending-in days for the great art 
exhibitions are given, with various useful lists relating to the 
Stock Exchange, the Freemasons, the Army and the Navy. 
There are now upwards of eight thousand pithy biographies or 
autobiographies, and of this number no less than fifteen hundred 
are entirely new. Perhaps the most interesting of the names 
which now occur for the first time are Don Carlos, claimant to 
the throne of Spain; Gabriele D’Annunzio, the Italian novelist ; 
Caran d’Ache, one of the cleverest caricaturists in France; 
Sir Claude Macdonald, British Minister to China; Mr. White- 
law Reid, editor of the New York Tribune and late United 
States Ambassador to France ; and Colonel Sir F. R. Wingate, 
who played so notable a part at the Sirdar’s elbow in the late 
campaign in the Soudan. Mr. Sladen has had the assistance of 
a number of experts, and the result is a volume not merely of 
singular interest and remarkable scope, but of unquestionable 
authority. 

Not every one who knows the highways and byways of the 
French capital will appreciate so odd a guide-book as “ Paris- 
Parisien, 1898-1899,” but those who are in search of ready-made 
opinions and want to be personally conducted through its 
museums, theatres, music-halls, picture galleries, shops and 
restaurants will find the book, though tantalisingly brief in its 
statements, by no means lacking in amusing hints. The book is 
divided into four parts—What to See, What to Know, Parisian 
Ways, and Practical Paris. There is a good index, many useful 
facts, and much typical explicitness of Paris by day and by night. 

In a well-printed and conveniently-arranged volume, Miss 
Ethel S. Meyer has endeavoured to provide a practical and 
reliable handbook to all classes of cookery. The recipes are 
evidently the results of a genuine study of cookery, and there are 
more than twelve hundred of them. An alphabetical order is 
observed throughout the work, which begins with Abernethy 
bisenits and ends with Yorkshire pudding. The questions of 
the time required for cooking particular dishes, and of the 
number of persons for whom each dish will suffice, are carefully 
dealt with. At the end of the book there is an index of all the 
recipes, arranged under the different courses. 

Mr. Samuel James Capper has done excellent work during a 
long life in promoting the goodwill of Continental nations towards 
England—notably as a Relief Commissioner of the Society of 
Friends after the Franco-German War in 1870-71. He has now 
wa some impressions of the recent Peace Congress at 

urin—including an account of a peace meeting held in the 
Vaudois country, the scene of some of the worst of religious 
persecutions—and a report of a very satisfactory town’s meeting 
at Harrogate on the Czar’s Manifesto, at which he took occasion 
to remind the audience that it continues a tradition of the 
Imperial House. The pamphlets are gratifying, if passing, signs 
of the impression produced by the Czar’s efforts. 

* Australasia Illustrated” is a sumptuous work, designed to 
give a “graphic and summarised conception” of Australian 
life and history, and is written by a number of Australian 
authors, some not unknown in England. Missionary work in 
the Sonth Seas is given a prominent place, and the illustrations 
seem to be excellent. 
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